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CN CALLING 

Now God be thanked 
Who has matched us 
with His Hour, 

And caught our youth, 
and wakened us from 
sleeping. Rupert Brooke 
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ONE GOOD 
THING FROM 
THE WAR 

See page p 

TliTtrcH-jir Postage Anywhere 

1 nursaay 2 a one Halfpenny 


Finland and Its Brave People 



The Crime 
that Shocked 


the World 


"^iiE tragedy of the Wolf and the 
Lamb, which has become so 
sadly familiar in these days, has once 
more sent a thrill of shame and indig¬ 
nation round the world. 

Russia has blackened her name by 
one of the most abominable deeds 
recorded in human annals, the brutal 
invasion of gallant little Finland. 
Callous and premeditated in the 
Nazi fashion, this attack on a small 
republic by a mighty country of 
170,000,000 people is not only murder 
most foul; but an event which may 
perhaps change the whole character of 
the war as time goes on. 

The Russian Menace 


For Finland dominates the Baltic in 
the north, and Russian power seated 
there must be a permanent menace to 
Germany, which regards the Baltic as 
its own sea, the only waters on which 
it may be said to have full control. 
There can be little doubt that 
ultimately this seizure of Finland is 
meant to prepare Russia for any 
possible conflict with Germany; but 
equally there can be little doubt that 
it must gravely disturb the tran¬ 
quillity of Scandinavia, which will now 
have Russia as a close neighbour of 
Norway and Sweden. 

The effect of this Russian brutality 
has greatly moved the American 
people, who have what President 
Roosevelt has called a warm regard for 
Finland, and one of its first conse¬ 
quences was to close America’s markets 
in u'ar material to Russia. 

A Beautiful Land 

Whatever its effect on the tide of 
war, every free and civilised man must 
sympathise with the heroic Finnish 
people, who made a courageous stand 
and drove back the oncoming Rus¬ 
sians with such valour. They are 
among the most delightful people in 
Europe, and their homeland is one 
of the most attractive of the smaller 
countries of Europe. It is a beautiful 
land of woods, lakes, and streams, 
including the densest archipelago-in 
the world made up of about 100,000 
islands. Finland only lacks mountains. 

For so northerly a country the 
climate is comparatively mild. This 
is due to the low elevation, the near¬ 
ness of the Gulf Stream, the presence 
of great bodies of water, and the huge 
forests of pine and spruce that cover 
nearly three-quarters of the whole 
area of the land and form its chief 
source of wealth. 


A Lapp of Arctic Finland sets out with his reindeer sleigh 


Snow lies on the ground for nearly 
five months of the year in some parts, 
and in Lapland for seven. In summer 
the days melt into each other through 
short periods of twilight. 

Songs about Finland call her the 
Land of the Thousand Lakes, but in 
reality that thousand multiplied by 
60 is nearer the truth. Over 17,000 
square miles of Finland are given up to 
lakes. The middle of the country is 
one immense network of them. 
Supplemented where necessary by 
canals, they giv^e Finland excellent 
communications by water. 

The largest of the lakes, Laatokka 
(or Ladoga), which lies partly in 
Russian territory, is like a great sea. It 
is 130 miles long and 80 miles wide, 

'The famous Valamo Monastery, 
which was founded in 993 by two 
Greek monks from Mount Athos, 
stands on an island in this lake. 

Wealth in the Forests 

Although she has a considerable 
merchant fleet manned by able sea¬ 
men Finland’s main source of w'ealth 
is her forests. She exports timber and 
pulp to make newsprint, matches, 
and so on. Her dairy products are 
becoming more and more important. 

Rye, oats, barley, and potatoes are 
other crops raised from a rocky, 
boggy, and difficult soil. A high degree 
of education among the rural popula¬ 
tion and the wide development of 
cooperative enterprise have raised 
the Finnish farmer to a high level. 
Helsinki (Helsingfors), the capital. 


is a clean, attractive, modern city of 
some 250,000 inhabitants. It makes a 
pleasant impression on visitors, having 
its spotless harbour in the heart of the 
town. Its railway station is well 
placed in a square, and is one of the 
show buildings, designed by Eliel 
Saarinen, Finland’s best-known archi¬ 
tect. The town is noted for its many 
interesting modern buildings. Turku 
(Abo), the old capital, is a town of 
nearly 70,000 inhabitants and the 
home of both the Turku University 
and the Swedish Academy, two of the 
three universities in the country. 

A Nation of Readers 

A university education is open to 
every citizen if he desires it, while 
some 60 residential Folk High Schools, 
on the Danish model, are open to those 
between 16 and 25 who wish to con¬ 
tinue their education on other lines. 
Elementary education is compulsory. 

Everybody in Finland reads and 
likes to read. Over 700 newspapers 
and periodicals are published in the 
country. Bookstalls are to be seen 
everywhere. 

The country is governed by a 
President and a Diet or Parliament 
elected b}? universal suffrage. 

Finland was the first country in the 
world to grant equal suffrage to 
women. It also abandoned the death 
penalty well over a century ago. 

Its provisions for the welfare of 
children, its model kindergartens and 
nursery schools, have won for Finland 
the title of the Children’s Paradise. 


Finland has no slums and no housing 
problem. In 1917 the housing question 
was acute, but it was solved by the 
formation of a series of Joint Stock 
Companies that have gradually ab¬ 
sorbed almost all the home building 
activities of the towns and a good part 
of the activities of the country 
districts. 

There are three sorts of companies 
for families of different incomes, those 
for the poorest group receiving Govern¬ 
ment aid. Monthly payments over a 
period of years allow the family 
eventually to own its dwelling, and an 
insurance clause provides that should 
the breadwinner die, the family 
acquires the house. 

A Brighter Day Will Dawn 

The Finnish people excel in sports ; 
the name of Nurmi is known around 
the world. Edelfelt the painter, 
Sibelius the composer of the descrip¬ 
tive tone-poem Finlandia, Saarinen 
the architect, have all achieved inter¬ 
national reputations. The mass of 
the people are orderly, polite, inde¬ 
pendent, thorough, cooperative; in 
addition they are gifted with initiative 
and lacking in self-consciousness. 

The Finns are too proud to take 
tips. For generations they have served 
as a buffer between the East and the 
West. That is their function still. They 
are neither Avealthy nor powerful, but 
they have courage, integrity, and 
■vision, and we may be sure that their 
troubles,- like ours, will pass, and a 
brighter day will dawn. 
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BtftCKFEtLOW & 
HIS DUC-OUT 

‘ Playingr For Safety 

It seems that white men’s ways are 
gradually being absorbed by some of 
Australia’s Blackfallows, the pathetic 
remnant of people so familiar to C N 
readers through iJirs Daisy Bates. 

We have now received this story told 
of a native of Melville Island,' in the 
North-West of Australia, 70 miles out 
from Darwin. 

Bismarck was the Blackfellow’s name, 
and he had been visiting Darwin in his 
dug-out canoe. Wishing to return to 
his island with three other islanders, 

• Bismarck got ready to set out, but 
heard somehow about the way in which 
" white men’s ships are stopped at 
sea these times," and that on occasion 
shots are fired at them. He decided to 
" play safe,” and, returning to the 
Darwin township, he asked the Native 
Affairs Department to give him a red flag. 

The Department passed' him on to 
the Customs, who listened to his plea 
that he might be given something which 
would satisfy any vessel that might 
challenge his canoe. In due course he 
was presented with a document contain¬ 
ing the following particulars : "Ship, 
native canoe. Nationality, Australian. 
Master, Bismarck. Nature of cargo, 
ballast. Destination, Melville Island." 

And so Bismarck and his companions 
set out to paddle and sail their big canoe 
on its 70-mile trip to Melville Island, 
satisfied that the green ticket " big fella 
boss ” had given them was a charm 
to take them safely through all hazards. 

News Dictionary 

Karelia. This is the north-west 
province of Russia, extending from the 
Gulf of Finland to the White Sea.- It 
is a self-governing Soviet Republic, and 
under the pact made by Stalin with the 
puppet Finnish Government it was pro¬ 
posed to hand half of it to the puppet 
government ruling over that part of 
Finland demanded by Stalin. A new 
State would thus be formed with a 

• wider territory between Finland and 
Leningrad. 

Navicert. This is the popular word 
for a system which enables neutral ships 
to pass more quickly through the 
contraband control. In the normal way 
delays are caused by the fact that a 
ship's papers describing the various 
cargoes which she carries and the names 
of their, importers and exporters have to 
be examined by the Board of Control 
while the ship waits. Under the navicert 
system a ship’s cargo is examined by our 
representatives in the ports at which 
they are loaded. If it is certain that 
the exports are only for the use of. the 
neutral country "to which they are being 
sent an official certificate to this effect 
is granted and this enables the naval 
officers at the contraband control 
stations to permit the ship to continue 
its voyage w-ithin a few hours. 

Ribachi Peninsula. This is the 
narrow strip of Finland in the Arctic 
Ocean w'hich was transferred from 
Russia in 1920. Russia has included it 
in her war-aims in order that her 
frontier may again run with Norway’s. 
Two further reasons arc that Finland 
might develop the ice-free port of 
Petsamo as a rival of Murmansk close 
by, and that there are nickel mines here. 

State of Siege. Herr tiitler has 
spoken of declaring our island to be 
under a state of siege. Usually applied 
to a fortified town, a siege is held to.be 
a more drastic method of conquest than 
a blockade. A siege must be continuous 
with systematic attack, all entry and exit 
from the besieged place being stopped. 
When a town or district proclaims 
itself in a state of .siege military law 
supersedes civil law for all inhabitants. 


Up in ithe Clouds and 
Down in the Sea 


T7ew 'things are more .thrilling in- 
these days than the marvellous 
exploits of our airmen ranging over the 
wide and narrow seas. The Coastal 
Patrol alone has flown over a million 
miles, and some of its men have done 
almost incredible things. Clearly our 
pilots are making themselves as much 
at home in planes as in cars; they 
have given themselves the mastery of 
the airi . ■ ' 

Flying 150 miles from land the 
other day an airman spotted a tiny 
object eight miles away. Examining 
it through his glasses, he realised that 
it was a German submarine, with its 
crew on deck. He at once hid himself 
in a cloud to conceal his approach, 
and then swooped down and disposed 
of the U-boat with a single stroke" 
before it could close its conning tower. 

Another airman proved himself an 
expert sheepdog by his cleverness in 
collecting together the units of a 
convoy‘which had got scattered and 
could not come together owing to fog. 
First he found and gathered into a. 
group the outlying ships. Then he 
found another group and wirelessed to 
them the position in which he had 


left the.former,group. Finally he flew, 
off to find the remainder of the convoy 
with its escort, and directed them to 
the ships which they had lost, so that 
soon the whole. convoy was malting 
its way across the sea in formation 
again. There have been few better 
stories of manoeuvring in the-clouds 
either in peace or in war. 

Away in the Indian Ocean a South 
African pilot intercepted a German 
liner which had escaped from Mozam¬ 
bique. She was the 9500-ton Watussi, 
with women and children- on board. 
Instead of destroying her the airman 
signalled the captain to change course 
for Simonstown, which the captain 
eventually did, but before reaching 
that port he scuttled his ship, leaving 
British ships to save all on board. 

Humanity to defeated foes is, of 
course, characteristic of our seamen. 
Cheers were raised by their captors 
as they landed about 40 U-boat 
prisoners at a Scottish port. “ I 
suppose-you will be glad to be out of 
it,” said an officer, and the German 
commander replied Yes. He is safe 
and will be better fed and clothed 
than if he were at home. 


Finland’s Big Story Book 


H ow the people of Finland must have 
sighed in these agonising days of 
their martyrdom for power to summon 
into life their legendary Heroes, those to 
whom tradition ascribes the creation of 
their country, with its beauties and its 
natural riches, and the rise of the nation 
itself. 

The tale is told in their national epic,' 
an unrhymed poem of more than 
. 30,000 lines. Like other great epics it 
sprang long ago from the hearts of the 
people, to glorify heroes and gods from 
whom their old poets and minstrels 
believed themselves to have descended. 

For many centuries it was transmitted 
from age to age, unwritten, told by word 
of mouth. Not until a hundred years 
ago was it written down and printed, 
and with its printing Finnish literature 
began. 

The epic is called Kalevala, the place 
of heroes. It is very ancient, and for 
the greater part enshrines the pagan 
beliefs prevalent in the a.ge to which it 
belongs. It abounds in magic and 
wizardry, in tales of battle and tales 
of love. In it we find the authors trying 
to explain how everything on earth 
and in the waters came to be formed. 

Ilmatar, daughter of the air, is 
imagined as floating on the waters, 
dreaming and planning for seven cen¬ 
turies before she shapes the ices, the con¬ 
tinents, the islands, and the rocks. Her 
three sons are Wainamoinen, the hero 
of the epic; Ilmarinen, a Finnish 
Vulcan, wonder-working blacksmith and 
craftsman; and Lemminkainen, a roman¬ 
tic figure in whom gallantry and wizardry 
are aptly combined. 

There are witches with beautiful 
daughters, the wooing of whom by the 
brotliers form, with the consequences 
of the courtships, a thread on which 
are strung the gems of the narrative. 

Wainamoinen received a barren earth 
from his mother, and caused seeds of all 
welcome trees, and crops to be planted. 
Only the oak, the tree of heaven, 
was ' w'anting, and, as if to punish 
mental presumption in planting a growth 
sacred to the gods, the oak that sprang 
from the acorn of Wainamoinen’s plant¬ 
ing grew so prodigiously that it obscured 
the sun by day and the stars by night; 
and a pygmy, who suddenly became a 
•giant w’ith his head 'touching the clouds, 
had to be summoned to cut it down. 


The fallen tree divided into four equal 
parts, trunk, roots, branches, and 
leaves, each pointing in a separate 
direction, and from each section came 
wealth and good for all who possessed 
themselves of a portion. So began the 
earth’s fertility and the prosperity of men. 

The minstrel, Wainamoinen, chal¬ 
lenged by a rival, sang his poems with 
such effect that the mountains trembled, 
the hills echoed, and the ocean leapt 
with rapture. Later he made the first of 
harps from the bones of a titanic fish; 
everybody from areas far and wide, 
young and old, rich and poor, was 
invited to play it, but everybody failed. 
Yet 'Avhen Wainamoinen tuned and 
touched the strings the music was so 
exquisite that the trees danced about 
him, wild beasts lay entranced in 
rapture at his feet, the hearts of men 
were charmed to ecstasy, and his own 
tears of happiness, streaming down to 
the sea, formed the first pearls. 

There are tales of the tasks appointed 
for Wainamoinen in his love quest, among 
these being the splitting of a golden 
hair with an edgeless knife, the snaring 
of birds with an invisible snare, the 
peeling of sandstone, and the cutting 
of a whipstock from ice without making 
a splinter. The other brothers have their 
tests too, all difficult and ingenious. 

From the issue of these tests, we read, 
the Earth gets its iron, and from the 
iron its steel; from the wizard skill of 
Ilmarinen comes the Sampo, a mystic 
mill that grinds out simultaneously 
meal, salt, and gold, three essentials of 
a developing primitive society. 

All the adventures are described with 
beauty of thought and language in 
settings of natural loveliness on land 
and lake and sea ; and we perceive the 
Finnish horror of the long Arctic night 
in the suggestion that it was due to the 
theft of the sun by an evil power. 

In the end Christianity, although not 
mentioned in the epic, has evidently 
come, and it. is. Wainamoinen himself 
who performs the first baptism. Then 
out into the void he steers, like another 
Ulysses sailing towards the sunset, but 
bequeathing to his people a precious 
heritage—his harp, his. songs, and his 
wise sayings and teachings. . 

"Oh for a Wainamoinen today ! ” 
we may imagine poor Finland crying 
now in the hour of her extremitv. 


One single unit of ah .East Anglian 
volunteer Observer Corps, forming a 
part of Britain’s anti-aircraft defences, 
includes.a judge,rtwo navvies,- a game- . 
keeper, an accountant, a newspaper 
reporter, and a gardener. 

A council worker at ■ Bakewell in 
_ Derbyshire dropped a tobacco tin. 
containing his savings into a sewer, and - 
found it in a brook half a mile away. 

Household rubbish is to he collected by 
- Girl Guides and sold to raise money for 
hospital supplies and garments for the 
fighting forces. 

Twenty ambulances costing ^10,000 
have been presented to the nation by 
the Order of Buffaloes. 

One English firm has printed 20 
million Christmas cards this year. 

Under the Zoo Adoption scheme d-little 
girl has adopted a dormouse out of her. 
savings. 

By a strange coincidence Finland 
and Soviet Russia paid their contri¬ 
butions to the- League" of Nations 
Treasury for 1939 on the same day. 

We hear of a retired clergyman with . 

: an income of less than £3 a week who 
subscribes to, 23. charities ; he has just, 
added one more to his list, the Christian 
Council for Refugees. 

The East End Mission will be giving a 
Christmas treat to 10,000 poor London 
children, many of whom are evacuees, and 
will be sending 1100 parcels of groceries to 
poor families. 

Queen Victoria’s 
Daughter 

Born in 1848, j'ear of European 
revolutions. Princess Louise has passed 
on when Europe is under a dark cloud 
again. , , . 

She was one of the three children of 
Queen Victoria who ha\'e lived on into 
our own days, and her younger brother' 
the Duke of Connaught, aged Sg,; a'nd "' 
her sister Princess 'Beatrice, aged 82,' 
are still with us. 

Princess Louise broke a tradition by 
marrying outside the. royal circle, her. 
husband being the Marq^ucss of Lome. 
She encouraged women to take a more 
prominent part in public life, and she 
herself was a painter and sculptor of 
great ability, one of her last works being , 
the Peace JNIemorial for the Heritage' 
Craft Schools at Chailcy, and another 
the monument of her mother outside 
Kensington Palace, looking on to the 
Round Pond. 

Millions of 
Animals Saved 

With the outbreak of war preventive 
inoculations against disease have be¬ 
come very important. Since the last 
war lockjaw has been made less, 
dangerous by the discovery of an 
injection giving protection for over- 
two years. Horses, too, can be saved 
from this terrible disease. Perhaps it 
has hardly been realised how vast 
has been -the work in recent years in 
saving animals from severe and pro¬ 
longed suffering throughout the Empire. 
From 1931 to 1937 over 51 million were 
inoculated against such dread diseases 
as anthrax, rinderpest, and pneumonia, 
'riie saving in value must have amounted. 
to at least £^0,000,000. 


THINGS SEEN 

A swallow at Newmarket at the end 
of November. , 

A flight of 15 or 20 wild white swans 
on Lake Semerwater.in Yorkshire. 

On ' a train taking parents to visit 
evacuated xhildrcn'. a fattier .proudly; 
displaying a big doll’s house. 
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Looking at the San 



A look-out man aboard a minesweeper keeping watch through a dark 
glass for enemy planes approaching from the direction ol the sun 


A RIVAL TO THE 
SPHINX 

Four giants were floodlit the other 
day when the Mount Rushmore 
National Memorial in South Dakota 
was unveiled. 

It is ten years since Mr Gutzon 
Borglum began his gigantic task of 
turning the granite face of Mount 
Rushmore into heads of George Wash¬ 
ington, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham 
Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt, and 
the carving of the solid granite has 
been no mean task. The finishing 
touches have now been put to the 
group of distinguished statesmen who 
tower against the skyline and symbo¬ 
lise America’s growth and develop¬ 
ment. The monument is nearly eight 
times bigger than the Sphinx, and one 
of the most remarkable facts about it 
is that it will erode only d tenth of an 
inch in 100,000 years I 

A PACKET OF SEEDS FROM 
SOUTH AFRICA 

A small packet of seeds was received 
with great interest in Sydney not long ago. 

It was giant star grass sent from 
Africa, where it is receiving attention 
as a controller of soil erosion. The seed 
was sown and plants were sent to various 
experimental farms in New South Wales, 

■ where they will be put under observation. 

A Russian grass obtained from the 
United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture is giving good results in arresting 
sand drift in the mallee of South 
Australia. 

ONTARIO HAS A NEW 
POSSESSION 

The discovery of iron at Steep Rock 
Lake in Ontario is of great importance, 
for it may change Canada from an im¬ 
porting to an exporting iron country. 

At present the Dominion’s heavy 
industries depend chiefly on the United 
States and Newfoundland for their 
iron supplies. 

It is estimated that. the deposit, 
which lies for the most part beneath 
the waters of the lake, may produce 
more than 100 million tons of a grade 
reported to average betw'een 55 to 60 
per cent iron. The ore needs no treat¬ 
ment but can be mined and shipped, 
and it is claimed that its grade will 
command a premium. 

YOU WILL WANT A NEW DIARY 

With the year’s end not far off many 
people will be thinking of diaries for the 
new year. And in thinking of diaries 
the name of Charles Letts inevitably 
comes to mind. 

. This famous diary firm publishes a 
wide range, and some of their diaries 
have a special appeal to girls and boys. 
Both the Schoolgirl’s Diary and the 
Schoolboy’s' Diary have a wealth of 
useful information as well as ample 
space for daily entries ; and there are 
special diaries which Girl Guides and 
Boy Scouts will find extremely helpful 
in their Guiding and Scouting life. 

25 YEARS AGO 

From tho C N of December 1914 

Canaflians in Armour. We are often 
asked to call a spade a spade, but 
the Canadian troops are calling it a 
shield. They have brought with them 
an ingenious form of spade with a hole 
in the middle, to be carried on the back 
when not in use, to be used for digging 
trenches and to act as a shield and rifle 
rest when fighting. The rifle is poked 
through the hole in much the same way 
as the archers of old used to poke their 
arrows through the narrow openings in 
a castle wall. 


THE SPARROWS SPY 

Of all the secret places in wartime 
England, none is more jealously guarded 
than the immense factories in which 
guns and pistols for the Front are 
manufactured. 

Yet these places are overlooked by 
unauthorised spectators, it seems. The 
other day a privileged company was 
invited to a place where guns are manu¬ 
factured, and, after having seen all the 
processes, adjourned to a guarded space 
where firing tests were made. 

There the spies audaciously revealed 
themselves. On a high wall over¬ 
looking the firing-ground sat a line of 
sparrows intently watching and listening, 
the birds as interested and unperturbed 
as the critical human onlookers. 

FOUR OLD BOYS 
REMEMBER ACKWORTH 

Ackworth School (the Friends 
School near Pontefract) has long 
enjoyed the privilege of lessons and 
talks on travel, natural history, and 
biology with the help of an epidiascope, 
and now an added joy has come to 
the bo3^s and girls in the form of a 
Gaumont-British projector for talking 
and silent films, the anonymous gift 
of four old Ackworth boys. 

The projector has a 500-watt lamp 
which gives an extremely bright pic¬ 
ture on the ten-by-six silver screen. 
Films dealing with natural history, 
sport, and travel—not to forget others 
of such favourites as Charlie Chaplin— 
have already delighted their audiences. 

A timety' gift, surely—and one 
which'should help to make life happy 
at such a time as this—though life at 
any tinie is happj' at Ackworth. 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Pick your onions that .are housed; 
keep them cool but protected from frost. 

Jerusalem artichokes may be taken 
up as required. In frosty weather they 
should be covered with litter. 

Look over flower beds planted last 
month, and dig over the borders. Prune 
and train all creepers. 

SHIPBUILDERS WANTED 

Almost alone among the news¬ 
papers the C N pleaded in peace time 
for the increase of shipping and the 
careful conservation of shipyards. 
Now the nation urgently needs more 
ships to replace losses, but the men 
are lacking. 

The shipbuilders, masters and men, 
are now begging the Government to 
release shipyard workers from the 
Arm^'. It is imperative that there 
should be no delay. 

A WORD FROM RUSSIA 

A Swedish newspaper has drawn 
attention to a leaflet printed in Russia 
and widely distributed throughout all 
Communist organisations in the Scandi¬ 
navian countries. 

It runs as follows : 

Question : How can the world revolu¬ 
tion come about with the greatest 
chances of success ? 

Answer: By a slow war spreading 
among the greatest possible number of 
nations. 

Question : Should the treaty between 
Germany and Russia ■ necessarily bring 
about this war ? 

Ansiver : It was conceived with the 
very aim of bringing it about, before 
any other motive whatever. 


THE LITTLE BAGS 
OF MOSS 

Hundreds of people among the High¬ 
lands of Scotland, especially in damp 
places at the foot of the mountains, 
are busy gathering what is known as 
Sphagnum moss. Found only in 
marshy districts, it was used as a 
dressing centuries ago, the clansmen 
believing it to be one of the finest 
remedies for injured- limbs. 

During the last war Sphagnum moss 
was carried by Scottish soldiers on 
active service, and now great supplies 
of the moss are being despatched to 
Edinburgh for treatment before being 
sent to hospitals in France. - 

In the loneliest parts of Scotland 
women may now be seen gathering 
the moss in little gauze bags. After 
being sterilised it will be used for 
surgical dressings. ' 

GOLDFINCH GREETING YOU 

The goldfinch perched on a thistle, is 
the beautiful and appropriate Christmas 
Card sold this year by the Scottish 
Society for the Protection of Wild Birds. 
IMr klurray Thomson the artist, and 
IMr Smellie Martin the poet, bo-th praise 
a bird which the Society has .saved. 

The choice is. appropriate as the bird 
has just eaten the seeds of the thistle, a 
meal which is helpful, to the Septtish 
farmer, more than ever today anxious 
for the suppression of this weed, though 
the thistle is his national emblem, ... 

This lovely card can be bought , for 
4|d post free from the Society, at 207 
West George Street, Glasgow. 

THE SHEEP FARMER JOINS UP 

Denis Ring, a New Zealander, lost 
no time in getting home to Christ¬ 
church to enlist when he heard that 
war had broken out. 

He was mustering on his sheep .run 
in Central Queensland when the fate¬ 
ful news came over the wireless. At 
once he sold his station and set out 
on horseback for civilisation, 850 miles 
away. He managed to get a lift on a 
wool wagon and lorries and even¬ 
tually reached a railway which took 
him to Sydney, where he caught the 
first steamer home. 

DENMARK AND ITS SLOT MACHINES 

There are many slot machines in our 
own country, but Denmark, according 
to many travellers, easily holds the 
world’s record for the variety of goods 
to be bought from a slot machine. 

. It is a remarkable list, ranging from 
cigars to drinks of all sorts, cigarettes, 
matches, camera film, sweets, fresh 
fruit, coffee, tea, butter, eggs, sugar, 
flour, electric batteries, small clockwork 
toys, combs, toothbrushes, bobbins of 
cotton, collars and ties for men, brooches 
for women, and scores of other things. 

THE GIANT PROPELLERS 

A still,bigger propeller is being made 
in the United States than those of the 
Pan-American Clippers, which are 14 feet 
from tip to tip. 

The newer propellers are over 17 feet 
long, and made of a core of light wood 
inserted in a thicker casing of compressed 
hardwood, the whole surrounded with 
a skin of reinforced plastic material 
edged with metal. 

These composite propellers are one- 
third lighter than metal propellers and 
are as strong, or stronger. With in¬ 
creased length greater power can be 
obtained, and there seems no reason 
why the inventors should stop at 17 or 
18 feet. But the strainAs very great, 
and the propeller tip must not move at 
speeds approaching 740 miles an hour, 
which, by the way, is about the speed at 
which sound waves travel in air. 
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THE E.DrrOR'S WINDOW 


\To, Freedom! People, No I 
He must not die. 

Twould be too simple, too un¬ 
scorned an end, ■ 

After all law destroyed, the hour 
brought high 

When holy shame must back to 
heaven ascend. 

this man’s deed, ephemeral 
emperor. 

Daughters and sons are fatherless 
and sad ; 

The widow weeps, kneels, • sobs, 
her anguish o’er ; 

The mother seems a ghost in 
mourning clad. 

)^HEN livid treason, of his crimes 
the guide, 

Raps at his door, he welcomes his 
ally. 

He is the fratricide, the parricide : 
People, on this account he must 
not die. 

J^EEP the man living. Noble 
punishment ! 

Would that, some day, him we 
may wandering find. 

Naked, crouched, shivering, like 
reed tempest-bent, 

Beneath the execration of man¬ 
kind. 

Clasped by the past—crammed 
with those crimes of his. 

As with a crown all bristling 
o’er with nails. 

Seeking dark spots—the forest, 
the abyss ; 

Pale, scared, and whom the wolf 
as kindred hails. 

Jn some vile hulks, fetters his 
only sound. 

Telling to the deaf rocks his vain 
despair; 

Alone, alone. Silence and Hate 
around, 

Men nowhere near, and spectres 
everywhere I 

Aged, rejected by Death’s scorn¬ 
ful hand. 

Doomed, abject, trembling, 
through long years to plod :. 
People, avoid that man, marked 
by a brand : 

Let Cain pass by, for he belongs 
to God. 

Victor Hugo on a Public Enemy ' 

Life in the Age of 
Dr Goebbels 

This was written 200 years ago by Robert 
Dodsley, but how true it is of a man doomed 
to live under the Nazis. 

jy^AN’s a poor deluded bubble,. 
Wandering in a mist of lies ; 
Seeing false or seeing double, 

Who would trust to such weak eyes ? 
Yet, presuming on his senses. 

On he goes most wondrous wise ; ' “ 

Doubts of truth, believes pretences. 
Lost in error,.lives.and dies.'. 

■ ‘ @ ; 

Give what you have ; to someone it 
niay be better than you'tfare to think, 

. Longfellow. , 


The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London . 

above the hidden ^ waters of the -, ancient. ’River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of - the world 



For All That 

Jt was Robert Burns who said : 

The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
A man’s a man for all that. 

We think Scotland’s national poet 
would have been amused the other 
day had he been standing near 
a grand hotel in London. A mag¬ 
nificent pale blue Rolls-Royce drew 
up at the door of that palatial estab¬ 
lishment, and a private stepped out, 
accompanied by a girl in a sable coat. 
Then a brigadier, resplendent in gold 
braid, drove up in a small family car. 
# 

Brothers 

w told a little while ago of 
the - little incident in' Boston 
Harbour when- the captain of a New 
Zealand cargo boat sent a roast of 
beef to the hungry crew of an interned 
German vessel. 

A C N reader in New Zealand writes 
to tell us of a similar incident. During 
the Maori wars it happened that a 
British regiment ran out of food, and, 
learning this, a Maori chieftain showed 
the white flag of truce and sent some 
of his men over to the enemy with 
supplies of food and the message. 
We fight no man on an empty stomach. 

The Hitler Oath 

'J’he writer knows this story to be true. 

A girl who had come to be in a 
position of influence in the Nazi 
party was horrified by the order that 
all members of the party were to 
take the Fuehrer Oath. She felt it to 
be a sin against God and declared to 
her mother that she would not take 
the oath. But -she-saw no way of 
escape, and as the day approached her 
strength broke .dovvn in. the grip of; 
terror, and she went to the meeting. 

To her mother’s surprise she came 
home calm and unafraid. “ Mother,” 
she said, " when we were asked to say 
the Fuehrer Oath in chorus I said 
Our 'Father, ho art:-in-Heaven, and 
nobody, noticed.. - .. . 

fromiVkyWe Had To Go To War, 
by Arthur Mee 


No Twilight For Europe 

]\/Jr Cordell Hull has said that 
" the great shadow which lies 
heavily over Europe may become a 
long twilight.” 

In our view there is no justification 
for this. The fears and disorders of 
these days should not blind us to the 
fact that Europe has witnessed and 
survived far worse troubles, all 
marked by pessimistic utterances. 

Men in all ages have been persuaded 
to despair of their time. The historical 
sense is not common, and we may 
easily get things out of perspective. 
The condition of Europe before, 
during, and after the long war with 
Napoleon was not one of twilight but 
of night, yet a new and better day 
dawned. We need not doubt that in 
our time the world will advance to 
new and true conquests—to victory 
over unworthy fears and all those 
evils which beset us. 

© 

Pools and the Nation 

have been delighted to see that 
a group of - prominent citizens 
of Liverpool, headed by the Bishop 
of that famous city, has sent a 
memorandum to the Prime Minister 
protesting against the resumption of 
football pools. 

We heartily agree with its signatories 
that at a time when the moral and 
material power of the nation is 
concentrated on one high purpose, 
when many worthy industries have 
had to make great sacrifices, when 
profiteering is criminal and waste is 
rightly condemned, it is wrong that 
our - people’s resources should be 
squandered on pool betting,, and that 
6 ur?public services should be placed, 
at the disposal of the professional 
gambler. Pools are at any time against 
the true interests of the nation. 

© 

flJST AN IDEA 

The shadow of war has crept m'er 
Europe, blit all the lamps have not gone 
out. They cannot all go out as long as 
your faith is burning brightly. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 

\\ 



Under the Editor's Table 

JJiTLER is determined to take everything he .can' 
get. Anyhow, he will take what is coming to him. 


If day breaks with 
the crack of dawn 


0 

ffnE moon encourages 
people to go to the 
' pictures. So do the stars. 

0 

A. man says he was none 
the worse for eating 
. lizards. The lizards were. 

Q 

y[ TRAM conductor has 
proved a brave soldier. 
■ Knew how to' conduct 
himself. 

a - , 

The Poet • Laureate has 
written a sensational 
' story. Trying a different 
line. 


Owing to the soap short¬ 
age the Nazis are 
growing beards. They 
have face enough for 
anything, 

. 0 - 

ylNTi-NAZi slogans appear 
in German streets. 
But the Anti-Nazis are 
not going to the wall. 

0 . 

k comes to. cook¬ 
ing for large num¬ 
bers some women are all 
at sea. And need a wave 
of enthusiasm. 


December 16, 1939 

The C N,and Its 

Friends 

: A Help jn Time of : 

:.. Trouble 

The Editor is grateful to the many 
readers all over the country who have 
realised the danger confronting the 
C N in these anxious days. ' ' ' 

It is not the usual practice of the 
C N to print tributes to itself, and 
therefore it has refrained from satis¬ 
fying many readers who have wished 
to give public witness to their interest 
in the paper. It is felt, however, that 
some indication may be given now of 
the way in which many of its most 
earnest supporters have resolved to 
lend it a helping hand in wartime, 

A Generous Gift 

VVe are particularly grateful to one 
of. the most generous of all our friends, 
a man whose name is known far and 
wide for the famous work lie has done 
for his generation and for posterity; 
his suggestion has been of a remark¬ 
able kind, for he contemplates asking a 
newsagent to send the C N for a month 
to every evacuee in his town—a town 
with perhaps 500 homes, and an 
evacuee in most of them. 

Yet equally touching is the promise 
from those who cannot afford such 
striking gestures of goodwill, but who 
are ordering an extra copy for some 
home perhaps a little poorer than 
their own. The presentation of copies 
to a superintendent of a Sunday school 
for distribution is most valuable. 

We take these few passages from 
our postbag of the last week or two, 
and beg our readers to be assured of 
our appreciation of their helpfulness 
in any way. An extra copy bought by 
a reader is often a simple thing, 
making little demand on the reader’s 
pocket, yet it is the dream of every 
editor, and in the case of the C N it 
would set the paper on a rock. 

i^'rom Our Postbag 

Many people will make a .special 
effort to send the ■ C N to evacuated 
children. I use it in various classes I 
hold ; it is a friend of everyone. Thank 
you for the ibeautiful. spirit which runs 
through it always. G. R., Lambeth 

■ It would be a national loss of the 
first magnitude if there was any question 
about the closing down of the C N. 

I suggest a bold appeal by the churches, 
for it is urgently necessary in the best 
interests of the nation that the' C N 
must not go down. F. A. H., Buxton 

I used to have the C N sent , to me 
in the last war, as I served in the old 
R F C, and now it is being sent to my 
son in this war. W. H. G., Buxton 

I have never missed a single issue, 
and few things would grieve me more ;. 
than that it should cease. I have given 
word to my newsagent to order six 
e.xtra copies each week for six months, 
and am giying them to a Sunday 
school. W. A. IL, SheftTeld ; 

God forbid that this great paper should 
cease. Out in-Korea,I received it as a 
very definite link with this greafland 
to which I belong. Now that I am in 
England I send it every week to 
Rhodesia. ' B. S.. Gateshead 
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Death, Be Not Proud 

■p\EATH, be not proud, though some 
have called thee 

Mighty and dreadful, for thou art 
not so ; 

For those whom thou thinkest thou 
dost overthrow 

Die not, poor Death;- nor yet canst 
thou kill me. 

From Rest and Sleep, which but thy 
picture be, . 

Much pleasure, then from thee much,, 
more must flow. 

And soonest our best men with thee 
do go— ‘ ■ 

Rest of their bones and souls’ delivery ! 

■ Thou’rt slave to. fate, chance, -kings, 
and desperate men. 

And dost with poison, war, and.sick- 
. ness dwell 

And poppy or charms can make us 
sleep as well 

And better .than thy stroke. Why 
swell’st thou,-then ? 

One short'sleep'past, We wake eter-- 
nally, ‘ ^ • ... 

And Death shall be no more. Death, 
thou shalt die ! 

- John Donne, 17th century Dean of'St Paul’s 

NIGHT UNDER THE STARS 

I F 3 'ou have over passed the night under ■ 
the stars'j'OU know that, at the hour 
when men ar^ .■ sleeping, a mysterious 
world awakes ip the,, solitude and the 
silence. Then., the. springs sing far 
' clearer and the meres are lit up with little . 
tongues of flame. All the spirits of the 
’ mountain fare, .abroad, going and coming 
as they list; and in the air there are 
whispers, scarce perceptible ' noises, 
as if one were listening to the growth 
of the trees, the pushing of the green 
herb. Day is the lifetime of the breath¬ 
ing world, but night of the inanimate. 

■Alphonse Dauctet 

Had We Never Loved 
Sae Kindly 

A e fond kiss, and then we sever, 

Ae fareweel, alas, for ever 
Deep in heart-wrung tears I’ll pledge 
thee. 

Warring sighs and groans I’ll wage thee. 
Who shall say that fortune grieves him 
While the star of hope she leaves him ? 
Ble, iiae cheerfu’ twinkle lights me, 

Dark despair around benights me. 

I’ll ne’er blame my partial fancy ; 
Naething could resist my Nancy. 

But to see her was to love her. 

Love but her, and love for ever. 

Had v.'e never loved sae kindly. 

Had we never loved sae blindly. 

Never met or never parted, 

Mb had ne’er been broken-hearted. 

Fare thee wcel, tliou first and fairest ! 
Fare thee weel, thou best and dearest ! 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure, ' 

Peace, enjoy'ment, love, and pleasiite. 

Robert Burns 

Your Enemy May be Your 
Friend in the Morning 

D EVEAL not every secret thou hast 
to a friend, for how knowest 
thou that he may not hereafter 
become thine enemy ? Do not unto 
thy enemy all the evil that is in thy 
power, since one day he ma}^ become 
thy friend. From the Arabic 

THE WARRIOR’S DREAM 

O n, I am sick of waj^s and wars 

And the homeless ends of the 
earth, 

I would get back to the northern stars 
And the land where I had birth, 

And take to me a dainty maid, 

And a tiny patch of ground, ; ' 

Where I may-watch small green thihgS' 
grow ■ 

. And the kindlj' months come round. 
Arthur Lewis Jenkiiis in the Great War" 
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St PAULS 




A Queen on the Eve of Her Last Journey 


This letter was written by Lady Jane Grey 
to her sister on the eve of Lady Jane's 
execution 

1 11AVE here sent you, good sister 
Katerine, a boke which, although it 
be not outwardly trimmed with gold, 
yet inwardli it is more worth then 
precious stones. It is the boke (deare 
sister) of the la we of the Lorde. 

It is His testament and last will, 
which he bequeathed unto us wretches, 
which shall lead you to the path of 
eternal joy, and if you with a good 
mynde read it, and with an ernest desire 
to folowe it, it shal bring you an immor¬ 
tal and everlasting life. It will teache 
j^ou to live and learne you to dj'^c. 

' And trust not that the tenderness of 
your age shal lengthen your life ; for as 


soon (if God call) goeth the young man 
as the olde. Deny the world, and delight 
3'ourself onl5>' in the Lord. Be penitent 
for your sinnes, and yet dispair not; 
be strong in faith, and yet presume not. 
Be like the good servaunt, and even 
at midnight be waking, lest when death 
conimeth and steal upon 3'ou, like 
a theife in the iiighte, j-ou be found 
sleepingi ' 

And as touching my death, rejoice as 
I do (good sister) that I shal be dehvered 
of this corruption, and put on uncor¬ 
ruption, for I am assured that I shal, for 
losing of a mortal life, winne an immortal 
life, the whiche I praye God graunt j-ou. 

Farewell,' good sister, and put j’our 
onlye trust in God, who onlv’e must help 
you. Amen. 



^ Robert Browning Said 

It is just fifty years since Robert. Brownin.; 
died. These are some of the things he said ; 

Grow old along with me ! 

The best is yet to be. Rabbi Be n Ezra 

What l iand and brain went ever paired ? 

What heart alike conceived and dared ? 

What act proved all its thought had been ? 
What will but felt the fleshly screen ? 

The Last Ride Together 

God’s in His heaven. 

All’s right with the world. Pippa Passes 

It is our trust that there is yet another world 
to mend all error and mischance. Paracelsus 

Why stay we on earth except to grow ? cicon 

What though I sink, another may succeed. 

Paracelsus 

We find great things are made of little things. 

And things go lessening till at last 

Comes God behind them. Mr Sludge, the Medium 

What I aspired to be. 

And was not, comforts me. Rabbi Ben Ezra 

Truth is within ourselves ; it takes no rise 
From outward things. 'Paracelsus 

My own hope is, a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched. 

Apparent Failure 

The common problem, yours, mine, everyone's. 
Is—not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be—but, finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means. Aristophanes's Apology 

What’s time ? Leave now for dogs and apes! 
Man 1 las Forever. A Grauunarian's Funeral 


Let AU Idlers Despair 


L et idlers despair ! there is hope for 
the wise 

Who rely on their own hearts and hands ; 
And we read in their souls, by the flash 
of their ej'es. 

That our land is the noblest of lands. 
Let knaves fear for England, whose 
thoughts wear a mask, 
tVhile a war on our trenchers they wage ; 
Free trade and no favour is all that we 
ask 1 

Fair plaj', and the world for a stage 1 

Secure,in their baseness, the loft}' and 
' "bold ' 

Ltiok' down on their victims beneath ; 
■Like snow on a skylight, exalted and 
cold. 

They shine o’er the shadow of death ; 


In the warm sun of knowledge that 
kindles our blood. 

And fills our cheered spirits with day. 

Their splendour, condemned by the 
brave and the good. 

Like a palace of ice melts away. 

Our compass, which married the East 
to the West, 

Our press, which makes many minds one. 

Our steam-sinewed giant that toils 
without rest. 

Proclaim that our perils are gone. 

tVe Want but the right, which the God 
of the right 

Denies not to birds and to bees : 

The charter of Nature! ^that, bids the 
winged light '■ - * 

Fly chainless as winds o’-er the seas. 

' -- -.Ebeiiezer Elliott 


Who is the Noble Man? 

■y^H.tT is noble ? To inherit 

. Wealth, estate, and proud 
degree ? 

There must be some other merit, 
Higher yet than these, for me ; 
Something greater -far must enter 
Into life’s majestic span. 

Fitted to create and centre 
True nobility in man ! 

What is noble ? Is the sabre 
Nobler than the humble spade ? 
There’s a dignity in labor. 

Truer than e’er pomp arrayed. 

What is noble ? That which places 
Truth in its enfranchised will. 
Leaving steps, like angel traces,' 

That mankind may follow still. 

E’en though Scorn’s malignant glances 
Prove him poorest of his.,clan; 

He’s the noble who advances: ; 
Freedom and the cause,of rnan ! 

Charles Swain 

OUR PARADISE 

M emory is the only Paradise .from 
which we caniiot be turned- out. 

Jean Pa'uf-Ricliter 

Sir Philip Sidney to His Son 

I. Be courteous of behaviour and 
affable to all men ; there is nothing that 
winneth so much with so little, cost. 

2. Seldom drink wine, j'et sometimes 
do ; lest, being forced on a, .sudden to 
drink, it should ihflame j'oul" 

3, Delight to be' cleanly ; it shall 
make you graceful in each company. 

4. Let your mirth be ever void of all 
scurrility and biting words, for a w;ound 
given by a word is harder to be cured 
than that given by a sword. 

5. Above all things tell no untruth, 
not even in trifles ; for there cannot be 
a greater reproach to a gentleman than 
to be accounted a liar.. 

Your mother and I send you our 
blessing, and Almighty God grant you 
His ; nourish 3'ou with His fear ; guide 
you with His grace, and make you a 
good servant to y'our prince and country. 

Woodman, Spare That Tree! 

Vy/ooDMAN, Spare that tree ! Touch 
” not a single bough ! 

In youth it sheltered me, and I’ll pro¬ 
tect it now. 

Twas mj' forefather’s hand that 
placed it near his cot; 

There, woodman, let it stand ; thy 
axe shall harm it not! 

That old familiar tree, whose glory and 
renow'n 

Are spread o’er land and sea. And 
wouldst thou hew it down ? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke 1 Cut 
not its earth-bound ties ; 

O, spare that aged oak, now towering 
to the skies. 

When but an idle boy I sought its 
grateful shade ; 

In all their gushing joy here, too, my 
sisters plaj’ed. 

My mother kissed nie here, my father 
pressed my hand; 

Forgive the foolish tear ; but let that 
old oak stand. 

My heart-strings round tjiee cling, 
close as thy bark, old friend ; 

Here shall the wild bird sing, and still 
thy branches bend. 

Old tree, the storm still brave ! And, 
woodman, leave the spot; 

While I’ve a hand to save, thy axe 
shall harm it not. George P. Morris 

FORTUNE’S SMILE 

I F Fortune smiles, who doesn’t ? If 
Fortune doesn’t, who does ? 

Chinese proverb 
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A Little Tale of imagination 

The City That Had 
Great Possessions 


TRAINING PLANE 


The new Miles Master Is said to be 
the fastest training plane in the world 


LENDING TWO HANDS 


Helping Mummy to wind 
the wool is such fun 


GOOD TURN 


Airman, Where Are You ? 


Tt was a beautiful city, built on the 
' top of a hill. From far away the 
traveller could see its walls and its 
flashing towers, which in the sunrise 
were like a crown of gold. 

At the foot ran a deep and rapid 
river, which went its winding course 
to the sea; and up the side of the 
hill a road mounted in a spiral form, 
for the hill was steep, Nev'er a day 
passed without the coming of travel¬ 
lers and merchants along that road, 
for the city had conquered all its foes, 
and drew into its walls all the treasures 
of the world. 

The King’s Birthday 

Camels, horses, mules, donkeys, all 
went by the winding road; they 
were laden with purples from Tyre, 
precious garments from India, and 
silks from China, and fruits of all 
kinds from Spain. Gold and silver 
and precious stones were always being 
carried to fliis proud and mighty 
city, which bore the name of Income. 

There was nothing wanting, it 
seemed, to make that city a very 
happy place, but it was not a happ}' 
place. The King and the Queen, the 
princes and the nobles, and the 
citizens of all ranks, went about with 
sad and weary faces. They were tired 
of their splendid possessions. 

A wide road lined .with poplars 
led from the gate of the city into the 
marketplace, so that tlie crowds who 
gathered there could see the caravans 
entering the city and being unloaded. 
To this centre all the citizens gathered, 
as their custom was, on the Feast of 
the Birthday of the King of the City 
of Income. 

Unhappy People 

' 0 King, live for ever ! ’’ they cried. 

“ Many happy returns of the day." 

‘‘ Thank you, my people,” the King 
made answer, rising from his throne, 
which was set on a platform covered 
with cloth of gold. His face was very 
sad that morning; and sadder was 
the face of the Queen, “ But we are 
not happy,” he went on to say, to the 
surprise of his people. “ You are not 
happy and I am not happy. Why is 
it ? Have we not food enough ? ” 

■“ More than enough.” 

And have lec not beautiful clothes? 

“ All the beauty of the world is 
ours,” the crowd replied. 

Are we not richer than all other cities ? 

“ All of them yield us tribute,” they 
answered proudly. 

Then the King said in a loud voice : 
Cause it to be made knoxmi far and 
near that io anyone who' shall tell us 
ivhy we are not happy two bags of gold 
shall be given, and he shall he "the second 
in the kingdom! 

During the year that followed the 
King received many suggestions, but 
none seemed suitable. 

The Feast of the Birthday came 
round once more, and still the faces of 
the King and the Queen, the princes 
and nobles, and all the citizens, were 
gloomy and sad. Once more the 
greetings of the people were given, to 
tJie city, and once more the King 


answered them without a smile. Then 
a stranger arose. 

” O King, live for ever! ” he cried. 
" I am a stranger in your splendid 
city. But I can- tell you why you 
are not happy.” 

" Tell on,” cried the King eagerly. 
'" Will all of you turn your, faces 
towards the road which leads down 
to the harbour ? ” be went on to say, 
and the-Kihg and his people tmiied,- 
and saw a great caravan arriving and 
being unloaded. Tlie crates and 
baskets and trunks which had been 
carried by the camels up the hill were 
emptied, and on the marble floor 
were piled all manner of treasures, 
gold and silver, works of beauty, vast 
stores of rare fruits, peaches and nec¬ 
tarines and purple grapes. 

The Wise Stranger 

When they had looked sone time at 
this proud scene the Wise Stranger 
addressed the King again. 

“ Sire,” he said, “ those baskets and 
crates and trunks arc empty ; what 
will )'ou do with them ? ” 

“ They will go down to the har¬ 
bour,” the King replied, " and be 
carried by the ships to the cities from 
whicli they came.” 

" Empty ? ” asked the Stranger. 
"Empty, and soon to come back 
filled to overflowii7g,” the King said, 

" for all the cities send us their best.” 

“ Now, this is my counsel,” answered 
the Wise Stranger. " Let those baskets 
and trunks be filled with the best that 
you have, and let it go out to all 
the world as your generous gift.” 

" Where did you learn this ? ” asked 
the King, and. the answer came, 

I'rom one who said that it is happier 
to give than to receive. 

" We have read those words,” the 
King replied ; “ they are' written in 
our sacred books.” 

Thc}^ made up their mijids, from 
the King on his tlirone to the humblest 
of his subjects, that they would try 
the stranger’s way. What a new and 
jolly thing it was to pack up flicir 
treasures, to load the camels and 
mules and horses, and to sec them 
going down the hills with the baskets 
creaking with good things ! 

“ Was the Wise Stranger right or 
wrong ? ” asked the King when the 
Feast of the Birthday came round. 

An Honoured City 

“ Right,” shouted the people, with 
a v'oice of thunder. Tlicy were a 
happy people now, and the King’s face 
beamed on their happy faces. 

" I propose that we change the 
name of our city,” he went on. " It 
has hitherto been called Income. It 
shall now be called Outgo, for a nation 
and every member of it is made happy 
not by what he receives but by what 
he gives.” With a smile he turned 
to his counsellors and said. We live 
not on our income, hut on our outgo. 

So the name of that city became 
Outgo, and all the cities of the world, 
which had once feared it, now came 
to love and honour it. 


’^iiE war has kept paint-brushes busy, 
and the end is not yet. ■ 

We have seen the painting of kerbs, 
trees, lamp-posts, and pillar-boxes for the 
Blackout, the painting of strange de¬ 
signs on all sorts of buildings for 
camouflage, and now neutral aeroplanes 
painted bright orange. 

With all this done the next paint-job 
might be the map of Europe—not the 
paper map of the schoolroom, where the 
frontiers appear all clearly marked, but 
the earth-map that stretclies out under 
the sky, where a frontier is often repre¬ 
sented only by an imaginary line laid 
down in a treaty. No wonder airmen 
sometimes drop their leaflets on the 
wrong land ! 

To avoid mistakes it is proposed by 
adcading Swiss newspaper that frontiers 


be as clearly marked on th.e earth’s 
surface as on the schoolroom map. 
Great white, markers, 30 feet square, 
should be set up about every half-mile 
along the frontiers of the various States 
on the Continent, it suggests, the 
markers being floodlighted at night and 
equipped with wireless beacons indicat¬ 
ing which frontier is bging crossed. 

The motorist dashing across England 
often wishes for a signpost to tell him 
\yhich_ village he has reached. The 
airman dashing across Europe equally 
needs some indication to tell him which 
country is below. ‘ 

The C N looks forward to the day 
when it ivill not waiter which country 
it is, but at the moment it is of the 
utmost importance to be able to dis¬ 
tinguish various countries from above. 
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anchestor Scouts Llf/^LJ CDIDITC A scene at a depot Somewhere in England 

pairing old toys tor niOn ll\l 10 where transport horses are trained 

orj lildren atChristmas 


COAST PATROL PLANE 


nside one of the giant flying-boats 
ised for patrolling the coasts 


i Suns Do Not Bring Down the Rain 


HE unusually heavy rainfall of last 
^ month revived the belief among 
simple people that heavy gunfire is 
responsible for rainfall. 

The idea that a bombardment 200 
miles away in France will cause rain in 
.England hardly needs disproving, but 
'cven the theory that violent explosions 
aifect rainfall in the immediate vicinity 
■ is doubted by meteorologists. Camille 
Flammarion stated that the frightful 
.intensity of the bombardments in 1915 
i and igi6 exerted no influence on the 
'rainfall .in the region of Paris. 

The belief, however, is a very old one, 
mid there are records since the days 
long before the invention of gunpowder 
that great battles cause rain, so the 
legend may have had its origin in a 
superstition quite unconnected rvith the 


present-day idea that the concussion of 
explosions in some way shakes the rain 
out of the clouds. 

Some years ago a First Lord of the 
Admiralty was asked even in Parlia¬ 
ment whether he uould arrange for the 
Fleet not to carry out their heavy gun¬ 
firing practice round the coast at 
harvest-time, as the resulting rain might 
cause serious loss to the farming com¬ 
munity. The First Lord could only 
reply that there was no evidence that 
the firing caused rain, and he was, of 
course, quite right. - 

All the artillery in the world will not 
bring rain out of a clear sky. It will 
require something more than coincidence 
to prove that man-made explosions can 
sway the elements. We should leave 
such yain ideas to Hitler. 
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How Shall We Pay 
For the war? 

Should We Be Forced to Save? 


■^HE war has to be paid for, and the 
■*: money, has to be found by the 

Government, either by taxing our 
people or by borrowing from them. 

Two schemes have already been 
issued, apart from the big War Loan 
that must come. There is a new series 
of Savings Certificates, slightly better 
than the old ones, and a series of 
Defence Bonds of which’we may take 
up to £1000 in value. 

In practice there will be a com¬ 
promise between taxing and borrow¬ 
ing. Taxes have been raised heavily 
already, and soon the Government will 
be asking for loans to the Treasury. 

On the question of raising War 
Loans there are many opinions. Some 
think the Government should not pay 
more than a low rate of interest. 
Others think that there should be a 
forced loan —that is, a loan raised by 
compelling each citizen to lend to the 
Government a certain sum in pro¬ 
portion to his capital. This was at one 
time actually contemplated in the 
Great War, and an economist worked 
out a scheme for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, but nothing came of it. 

Now a well-known economist, Mr 
J. j\I. Keynes, proposes that the 
Government should compel all our 
people, rich and poor> to save for the 
war. Here is his plan. 

Take from each citizen part of his 
income e.xceeding a certain stipulated 
sum. Credit the citizen with this sum 
by opening for him a special account 
in the Post Office Savings Bank—this 
special account not to be drawn upon 
by the citizen until some time after the 
end of the war, when he iS to be free to 
spend liis saved money in instalments. 


Mr Keynes would compel even 
small wage-earners to save in this 
way. For unmarried men he would 
levy on all with more than 35s a week. 
For married men with-two children 
he would levy on all with more'than 
60s a week. Siich people would not 
.have to find much. An unmarried 
,man with 40s a week would have to 
save IS a week. A married'man with 
two children and £5 a week would 
have to save ids a week; 

In the case of wage-earners, the 
collection of the compulsor}^ savings 
would be made by their employers. 

Mr Keynes reckons that by. such a 
scheme £400,000,000 a year or more 
could be raised. But this would pay 
for the war for no more than about 70 
out of the 365 days in the year. • 

It is highly improbable that such a 
scheme will be favoured. AVar earn- 
' ings are very unequal, and' there 
would be the greatest difficulty in 
making the levy fair as between one 
citizen and another. There are hosts of 
incomes reduced by the war, and to 
deal faithfully with them in such a 
.scheme would be impossible. 

Economists should never frame 
schemes without remembering that 
their subject-ma,tter is human. How, 
for example, would an evacuated 
civil servant, or a business clerk with 
a small salary, bear compulsory 
saving ? Here is a real case in point. 
A Ministry of Labour man, evacuated, 
has a salary of £3 i6s '4d a weekr He 
has to send home 26s a week to meet 
house mortgage and rates and '34s 
for food for his family, leaving i6s 4d a 
week on which to live awaj^ from home. 

■ How much can he be made to save ? 


Stories Told at a Party 

FROM A NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT 


A XNiE Belle Koogle, the beloved 
friend of the Negroes, gave us a 
lovely party the other day, and it seems 
worth while to pass on a' lew of her 
stories to other friends of the Negroes 
all over the world. 

There was a Negress who could not 
write her name. The bank of the little 
city where she lived honoured her 
cheques signed with a cross, but one 
day she presented a cheque signed with 
a circle. On being asked for an 
explanation she said : “ Well, I’s jest 
got married, an’ I changed ma name.” 

A Negro was running down the 
street when he was accosted by some¬ 
one saying: ” Eli, where are you 
going ?” and the Negro answered: 
” Boss, I ain’t gwine nowhere ; I’se 
jest leavin’ where I was at.” 

Another Negro was called before the 
Court to tell what he knew about a 
shooting incident. " Now, Sam,” said 
the Judge, “ state what 5mu saw and 
heard.” “ Well,” replied the Negro, 
“ when dey started arguin’ I began 
dancing backward. When dey got 
louder I clum de fence. When dey 
started shooting I began grabbing for 
distance.” 


■ At a Negro Methodist revival the 
minister proceeded down the aisle of 
the church tapping people on the 
shoulder and saying : “ Do you belong 
to the Army of the Lord ? ” Finally 
he came to an old man who said : 
“ No, I’se a Baptist.” “ Oh,” said the 
minister, " you belong to the Navy.” 

A Negro was just starting on a new 
job in a warehouse. The foreman said 
to him : “ Rastus, I want you to move 
all those bags of cement from here to 
that far corner.” Rastus completed 
this back-breaking job, and had hardly 
time to get his breath when the fore¬ 
man said: " Now, I want all these 
drums of pitch piled over there.” 
When the work was done the foreman 
continued : “ Now I want every piece 
of this steampipe laid carefully up 
against that wall.” At the end of that 
job, as Rastus sank on to a barrel for 
a moment’s rest, the foreman said, 
” Now, one more little thing before you 
go to lunch—just carry these few 
thousand feet of lumber into the next 
building.” Unable to stand it any 
longer, Rastus turned to the foreman 
and exclaimed : “ Say, boss, ’ I said 
my name was Simson, not Samson.” 
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WHY PUR SHIPS 
SLOW DOWN 

A Convoy is Not 
Child’s Play 

The convoy of merchant ships in 
-war is a matter not well understood 
by those who Complain of delays in 
shipping;^- i ' 

Convoy is absolutely necessary if 
British ships arid their precious cargoes 
are to be brought safely into port, but 
convoying means delay, and the best 
that can be done is to reduce delay ; it 
cannot be eliminated. 

The safe protection of rriercharit'sliips ; 
entails these among other points : 

1. The" flihvisioriof mnple protecting vessels'.' 

2. The special-'tfaiiiing of merchant'officers.'' 

3 . The'ke'epiiijy'Of perfect time in a zigzag.^ 
course, with Rights-out at njght. . Zigzagging 
makes the aijnipg of torpedoes,difficult,. 

4 . The asserhfiling,'as a convoy of a suitable 
number.’of ship's,' all of which mflst'fravel at 
the same'spee'd..' 

■ Our’merchant'Ships are of many types 
and speeds,..:arid■:a • convoy, can only: 
travel ,a,t ,J^e, ppeod of its slowest unit. 
If mo.re of ouy,ships were faster, convoy 
would be quicker.! The Navy has to 
work'wfth'-fh'&''’lifriitati6ns imjiosed- by 
ships'asThe}?'iire.' ■ ■ • ' . 

In the Great War the difficulties were 
much-greater,than, nqw, for the nf erchant 
. officers were rintrained, whereas -lye have 
now'the'help pi ittieri -ivho were schooled 
before The 'got through then, 

and'-we needcaiot-doubt that we shall 
get thr.6u-gh'rio.W;:-but it is well for-the 
public and.-fon-irierchants to realise that 
convoy is ..not child’s play. .. 

A Native King 
of Africa 

Though only 43 when he died last 
month, .Sir Baudi Chwa, the Kabaka, 
native king of Buganda, witnessed 
greater changes in his dominion than 
any of his ancestors could possibly have 
done. These changes were all fpr the 
good of his'people. ! , ! 

His story.,is the story of, modern 
Uganda, for Buganda 4 ibe chief pro¬ 
vince of that Protectorate resting on 
the-shores of 'Victoria Nyanza where 
the Equator passes across Africa, and 
Daudi was proclaimed king as a mere 
infant. His father, Mwanga, had fled 
after an evil reigri, one of the wickedest 
of his acts being the murder of Bishop 
Hanning-ton. 

While Lord Lugard and Sir Harry 
Johnston were looking after the material 
interests of Uganda the Church klis- 
sionary Society was educating the child 
ruler, who grew up one of the most 
cultured and capable of native chiefs. 

It has been the British policy in 
Central Africa to give as much power 
as possible to n'ative rulers, especially in 
Uganda, where a Parliament, or Lukiko, 
meets regularly. 

He lived to see railways and aero¬ 
planes in his remote dominion, cotton 
crops of incr,easing value, and a tourist ' 
traffic which cariie riot only to see the 
rarest of the .world’s animals,, here, pro- . 
tected from the hunter, but to enjoy ;i,. 
land which is .tfi.c Pearl of Africa,. ^ ! 1 

Little Hero 

We told a little while ago about Donn 
Feudler, the' 1'2-year-old Boy' Scout 
lost for eight days, in a wilderness in. 
klaine, arid now comes news from 
Arizona of a boy of seven wdio hris been 
found after Being lost for nearly a week 
in the mountains. 

He is Bruce Crozier, and how he 
survived hunger and exposure, fOt he 
was only wearing a little playsuit and' 
the weather was bitterly cold; is a 
miracle. Even' the Indians: Say :■ they 
cannot remember a case bffi ainyone 
being found alive before after being lost 
for so long; As for Bruce’s schoolmates, 
they are as proud of him as can be. -■ 


Her Name Went Round 
the World 


vrHis has been the centenary year of 
one of the world’s most remark¬ 
able women, Frances Willard. She 
was born in 1839 and stands today with 
George Washington in America’s Hall 
of Fame, set there by the State of Illinois. 
' She was a farmer’s daughter, and one 
of her earliest memories was of journey¬ 
ing into the Wild West for thirty days 
through; desolate woods and lonely 
prairies, with the family belongings 
packed in three farm wagons. On the 
way they passed a swamp near the end 
of Lake Michigan. One day she returned 
that way and the swamp had become 
The city of Chicago. 

.;.She was eight when they trekked 
.West, and her father built a house from 
timber he had felled on the banks of 
Rock River. A hard but happy time 
followed. The pioneers were kept busy 
breaking up the land, fighting prairie fires 
and guarding their -beasts. But the 
wonderful mother found time to teach 
•her children to love poetry, and their 
father, true to his Puritan ancestry, 
‘implanted in them a faith which never 
Wavered. There were three children: 
Oliver, Frances, and baby Mary. 

The Tomboy 

Frances was a tomboy with a love of 
freedom and a keen sense of justice. 
When her father said that Oliver might 
ride a horse, but not Frances or Mary, 
she., saddled a cow and started to' train 
it as a beast of burden. So her father 
gave her leave to ride one of the horses. 

The girls rose at si.v, swept floors, 
washed dishes, and sewed, but Frances 
much preferred working on the farm or 
wandering in the woods. She loved 
rea!ding, and had read 17 plays of 
Shakespeare when she was 15, but she 
felt terribly ignorant living in the back¬ 
woods, and longed for real education. 
At length a school was opened during 
the winter months when the teacher, a 
farmer who had graduated at Yale, was 
not busy in the fields. 

Those were happy times, but one day 
Frances was told she must do up her hair, 
wear a long skirt, and behave like a 
young lady. She went into the cellar and 
cried for two hours. Then she and Mary 
were sent to college and given 50 cents 
pocket money to last them three months. 
FranceSiWas a great favourite among the 
girl students. She was full of fun, always 
good tempered, and good to look upon. 

She was a teacher many years, and 
she disregarded the director’s advice to 
thrash the children within an inch of 


their lives. She knew a much better 
way of guiding the young generation. 

The crowning point of her career 
was when she became the first woman 
president of a United States college ; 
but after four years she resigned when 
she found that her policy, clashed v/ith 
that of the new head of the university. 

She was poor, for her father and her 
adored sister were dead, and Frances 
alone was left to keep her mother. At 
this time two letters came to her in one 
day. One offered her the headmistress- 
ship of a boarding school at a fine salary ; 
the other asked if she would go to 
Chicago, with no salary, to organise a 
fight against the misery Drink was 
working in that town. 

It seemed that it was her duty to go 
to Chicago ; and there she went, livnng in 
poverty with her noble mother. She was 
shabby, down at heel, hungry, and tired. 

Now began Frances Willard’s true 
career. She had a heart that loved 
beauty and happiness. She saw every¬ 
where about her the ugliness, misery, 
and slavery of Drink, and she dedicated 
herself to organising the women of the 
world against it. 

Gradually Frances came to see that 
unless women were allowed to vote they 
could not protect their homes, so she 
fought for Woman Suffrage. In one 
year she travelled 30,000 miles. Every¬ 
where she taught that life was good and 
that God meant us to be happy ; every¬ 
where she persuaded people to renounce 
Drink. It was because she said “ I 
believe in human nature next to God ” 
that she brought out the best in people. 
Most reformers have spoken of sin; 
Frances Willard spoke of joy. 

One With the Immortals 

A great sorrow came - to her in the 
death of her wonderful rnother, and after 
that she spent much of her time in 
England and on the Continent, lecturing 
and organising. She was in America, 
however, when she fell ill herself in 1898, 
worn out at last. An old friend of ours 
(Miss Agnes Slack) watched her as the 
life-flame flickered out, and suddenly 
this frail and failing saint roused herself 
and repeated two favourite lines : 

I am Merlin and I am dying ; 

I am Merlin who follow the gleam. 

Then she murmured : " I’m getting so 
tired. How can I follow it much longer?” 
So saying, she followed it into the land. 
of all her dreams, and was one with the 
Immortals. 


SOMETHING GREATER 
THAN DEMOCRACY 

Canadian War Aims 


Lord Tweedsmuir has been speaking to the 
Canadian people about these times, and we 
take this from what he said to them. 

Your forefathers in Canada have led 
hard and dangerous lives, battling with 
the savagery of man and the cruelty of 
Nature ; and our ancestors in Europe 
had lived in perpetual insecurity from 
the ravages of war and pestilence ; but 
they had kept their hearts high and had 
come safely through the stormy waters 
into quieter seas. 

There was a silver lining to the 
darkest cloud, and from the war some 
definite boons to Canada mi.ght emerge. 
She had entered the war as a. free and 
sovereign nation, at nobody’s dictation 
save her own conscience, and from the 
conviction that she was fighting for her 
dearest interests. This conception, if 
faithfully kept, would be a tremendous 
force for the spiritual , unification of the 
Canadian nation. 

We were fighting for something greater 
than democracy—namely, the thin.gs 
essential to humariity : freedom'within 
the law, toleration, and all the decencies 
of life. The dictators of.Europe had 
done civilisation a wonderful service by 
making us realise what were its founda¬ 
tions. " . 

The League of Natiofts, for which I 
have been an enthusiast, has failed 
because there was too much o.xcited 
nationalism left in the world, but for 
the salvation of inankind there must be 
created a new League wuth the . true 
spirit behind it. 


Tiger 


2000 Things For the Blackout 


Arthur Mce's Blackout Book, Published 
by Hodder and Stoughton, ys 6d. 

T herb was bound to be a Blackout 
Book, and as it was bound to be for 
all of us, from eight to eighty or from nine 
to ninety, it was well that it should 
come from the pen of the Editor of the 
Children’s Encyclopedia, the delight of 
all ages since our century was young. 

, In the long blackout hours we shall 
turn again and again to reading for all 
the' 'consolations it can bring us—for 
encouragement, cheerlulness, entertain- 
merit; ' for the strengthening of our 
faith, the uplifting of our hearts, the 
inspiration of the spirit. To books all 
'will come, seeking different things, and it 
is difficult to imagine a volume responding 
to a wider variety of appeal than this. - 
For those who seek an hour’s enjoy¬ 
ment with the children or the old folk_ 
this is the perfect companion. It is 
crammed with 2000 things to know and 
to remember, to do and to delight in, to 
laiigh at, to thrill at, to be astonished at. 

There are puzzles and tricks and 
oddities that can never fail to keep a 
compariy merry. There are notable and 
little-'knowm stories and poems.- There 
are' Little Conversations of great people. 
•There are picture problems and story 


problems, match problems and coin 
problems, word problems and nature 
problems, enough to make the bright 
boy of the family its entertainer as long 
as a war can last—all neat and fresh, 
sparkling with originality and good fun. 
There arc series of questions which will 
test your brain power and enable you. to 
test the knowledge of everybody at 
home. (How many of his wives did 
Milton see ? is one of them !) , 

. A.s for the youngsters, they -will love 
it, and for the rest of us it is rich in 
suggestion and inspiration, for there are 
thrilliug tales of life and imagination, 
immortal poetry, heroic achievements, 
quick runs through great lives, fasci¬ 
nating, moral and scientific ideas, pages 
of universal information, and some of 
the most beautiful things to read that 
have ever been printed. 

The Blackout Book is, in fact, the 
book that ev^erybody wants- and that 
everybody will soon be reading. • It will 
be on the table when thei lights go up 
and the blinds go down .-In .these long- 
drawn-out hours between ;the wireless 
news..: - When we are. not.listening-in to 
the BBC we shall be looking' into the 
new B B, for the Blackout Book is a 
wartime friend for ever-y home. 


We were talking the other day with 
an Indian boy who has seen a ti.ger 
leap into a farmyard and carry off a 
calf as the cow was being milked close 
by ; here are two other tiger, stories. 

Lin Sing was the Chinese postman 
in a distinct of Malay who was going 
his round on a bicycle when he saw 
to his horror a man-eating tiger in the 
roadway.' He knew . it was the man- 
eater that had been terrifying the 
neighbourhood. 

Poor Lin Sing fell off his bicycle and 
fell on his knees, praying to the tiger 
not to kill him. 'The tiger paid no heed 
to the Chinaman, but padded up to the 
bicycle and surveyed with deep interest 
the wheel that was still spinning. 
Then he returned to the undergrowth, 
and Lin Sing, changing his prayer to 
one of thankfulness, was later picked 
up by a trolley and lived to tell the tale. 

This is one of several anecdotes by 
Mr J. B. Thurston .about the man- 
eating tigers of IMalaya, which are 
greatly dreaded. One of them^bore 
off a young girl from a throng of 
Javanese women, and deposited her in 
the jungle. Her rescuers, going with fire 
crackers to seek her, found her unhurt. 

^rs Frank Beresford 

The group of artists who still keep 
the banner of their culture flying in 
St John’s Wood are much poorer and 
deeply saddened by the death of Daisy 
Beresford, wife of our old friend Mr 
Frank Beresford, who painted the 
famous picture of the Lying-in-State ol 
King George the Fifth, with the four sons 
standing by. 

Mrs Beresford rvas a painter from 
childhood, and met her husband when 
they were students at the Royal Aca¬ 
demy Schools, both preparing for the 
career in which the}' have achieved 
much distinction and made a host of 
friends. Her father was the Senior 
Inspector of London Schools, and he 
did much to improve the teachin.g pro¬ 
fession. Mrs Beresford herself was an 
expert portrait and miniature painter, 
and. her home was a gathering-place for 
artists and all friends of good causes 
and beautiful thin.gs. 
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One Good Thing That Has Come From the War 


ILL any good things come out of the ' danger zones and seek refuge in villages 
” war ? We, believe that a few or hamlets have done so ; and hundreds 
good things wilt come out of it, and of business concerns have removed 
a'mongthemmay beareturntotheland. from old-established addresses to rural 
All who have the well-being of surroundings. At this moment there 
England at heart have been concerned must' be many clerks, typists, and 
in recent years at the steady drift of other; workers doing whatever they 
populations from the country to the have to do in an environment strange 
town. ' . . and new to them. Surely some will 

It seems as if Hitler is destined to do fall in love with the lanes and fields, 
more to slow down the drift to the with restful scenes, the smell of newly 
cities than anyone else. . The dangers ploughed earth, and the friendliness of 
peculiar to the present war are already village life ? 

tending to foster country life, and It may well be that when peace is 
prevent the steady flow of populations won at last some of those who have 
away frorh the green fields to the chosen to go into the country, or have 
crowded streets. been compelled to go, will be reluctant 

One result of the war is the trekking to return to urban districts. The war 
of families and businesses from town will have fostered an increased love of 
to country. Thousands of people well the countryside and a greater interest 
enough off to be able to leave the in its life and charm. 


More important than the-shuffling' theni are finding hov/ thrilling it is to 
of adult populations is the movement—amuse themselves by-playing indoor 
of evacuees from towns to villages, or outdoor games, talking with farmers 
Scores of thousands of boys and girls and farm labourers, asking questions 
have watched the progress of autumn about horses and sheep and crops, 
in the country for the first time in their They are learning to use their legs, 
lives. They have walked in green lanes From tawdry amusement centres 
when the trees were showers of crimson where pennies were soon lost after 
and gold. They have rejoiced in the ■ being pushed into slots, these evacuees 
freedom and spaciousness and safety are turning to the love of animals and 
and quiet of fields'and woods and pets, the study of-birds and beasts, to 
village greens. gardening and farming, and all the 

For them life is different. Instead other fascinating village occupations, 
of dodging city traffic they romp in The day will come when they will 
gardens. Instead of spending their return to the towns, and most of them 
pocket money on the kinema they are will take up life where they put it down; 
buying tops or balls. Perhaps they but they will not be the same children, 
are saving up, having for once in their A love of the country will be in their 
lives discovered that there is little they hearts ; and we may look forward to 
need to buy. Boys and girls long used the time when the lure of country life 
to having their pleasures made for will attract them once again. 


In the Country Now—What to 


T he idea that the cold winter months 
are bare of interest for the Nature 
lover is a mistake. Though the change 
from spring and summer is very marked, 
there are many things to be seen in winter 
that are not visible at other times. 

For one thing, the trees have a new 
beauty. They are deprived of foliage, 
but we can now see the beautiful shapes 
of the timber, and it is interesting to 
compare their forms when bare and learn 
to recognise, the .trees by their, shapes. 

An interesting object which we may 
see when studying the trees in this way 
in winter is the witch's broom, a close 
cluster of twigs looking for all the 
-world like a rook’s nest ora bunch of- 
mistletoe. 

It is neither, but a malformation of the 
tree caused by the attacks of a minute 
fungus which, like the gall fly, seems to 
possess the power of compelling its 
victim to grow in such a way as to pro-- 
vide shelter and food for the.assailant. 

Just now, too, we can get a good, deal 
of pleasure by searching for the lichens, 
those curious little plants that so often 


form a covering for bare rocks and tree 
trunks, living and dead. They are 
particularly attractive in winter when 
there is an absence of foliage, and we 
should ever be grateful to the lichens, for 
it is they which first grow on rocks, and 
by breaking up the surface prepare soil 
for those plants which are more useful to 
mankind. 

The stone lichen is the commonest of 
all the family, and it is certainly one 
of the most beautiful. 

The seashore is as varied and interest¬ 
ing in winter as in summer, and a hunt 
on the beach and among .the rockpools 
may pro\'e even more fruitful in 
December than in June. The tempera¬ 
ture of the water varies so slightly that 
seasons make little difference to its 
inhabitants. 

Shells and hermit crabs and seaweeds 
are to be found in plenty; and in 
sheltered nooks.. among the sand-b ills 
such plants,as the purple sea-lavender, 
the j-ellow horned poppy, and the pink 
sea milku ort are to be seen in a flourish¬ 
ing condition in December. 


Look For on December Days 



The Snipe 

Shells are more plentifully found--in 
winter than in summer,-for-the-heavy 
storms throw theni up in large quantities. 
The wentletraps, or ladder-shells, for 
instance, the homes of creatures which 


live in fairly deep water, arc to bo found 
on the beach, and are well worth 
collecting. 

Coralline, or squirrel's tail sea-fir, 
can be obtained at this season. It is 
often mistaken for ,a seaweed, but it is 
really the horny framework of a colony 
of tiny creatures - allied to the sea- 
anemones. To anyone who has not 
taken a walk by the beach in winter, 
such a stroll just now would be a real 
surprise and pleasure. 

Butterflies and moths are rarely seen 
so late in the year, but there is one 
.moth fairly common even in December, 
and on this account has been given the 
name of December-moth. It is a rather 
attractive little creature, and is widely 
distributed m the British Islands. 

The. snipe has been seen in its winter 
haunts for some months past, but it is 
-only now-, that it'is-.appearing in great 
numbers. Sometimes there may be 
. hundreds in a'flock;-Tttey-usually come 
at daybreak, apparently from nowhere, 
and descend in scores, making the marsh 
ring with their notes. 


Like the Story of Captain 

O NE June day in igi6 two aeroplanes action. Two c}dinders had cracked, and 
set out'from Kharga, an oasis in the engine could not start. ■ Then the 
the Libyan desert. ' pilot of the other machine knew that no 

The Senussi had threatened to raid' must be lost; that in spite of the 

Egypt and a force was encamped at strong wind he must fly back to Kharga 
Dahlda. It was necessary to make a lor supplies. 

detailed reconnaissance of Dahkla, and’. Lieutenant Ridley had been alone in 
as this could not be done in one flight, his machine, but the other pilot had a 
camels had been sent on before with mechanic, J. A'. Garside, and he stayed 
petrol and tools to a spot between the beside the stranded pilot, for it is a 
two oases. terrible thing ,to be left alone in the 

Before long the airmen lost the track, desert. Nest day they would both be 
They missed the auxiliary landing-place rescued. 

and at nightfall had to come down pin Next day the pilot returned ; but the 
this predicament they decided to return men and the aeroplane had gone. For 
to Kharga next day. . ■ daysThe desert was searched by patrols' 

The morrow - brought such a strong - with cars and aeroplanes and camels, 
north-east wind that they had decided One flight a Very light was seen. The 
to wait another day when they found patrols made for fit; but it was not till 
that one'of the planes, piloted by a .next day that the machine was found, 
subaltern' called Ridley, was out of with two dead men lymg beside it. 


Oates—A Tale of Last Time 

The finders were amazed to find that keep one man alive till a rescue party 
Lieutenant Ridley had not died of thirst-’- arrived. The'mechanic who had stayed 
or exhaustion, but had been shot. In in the desert wdth him must have that 
spite of the tortures he had suffered the chance. So, when Garside’s back was 
mechanic had patiently kept a diary, turned, the lieutenant shot himself, 
which tells a story like the story of Garside sat by the body, writing his 
Captain Oates in Captain Scott’s diary, diary. The water Ridley had bequeathed 
It seems that when the two were left to him was soon gone.- He drank the 
alone they busied themselves with the pure alcohol out of the compass; he 
engine and eventually got it to go. They tried - to drink the filthy oil that still 
set off for Kharga, only to break down remained in his machine, 
agaiii. Once more they repaired her, but At last he wrote, " Shall fire my Very 
m a few miles they ran out of petrol. . .jjght tonightq-last-Irope.-unless machine 

There were hills , near by, and they comes. Could last days if had water." 
decided to walk to them, in-the hope of It is the story of two men who sacri- 
bemg seen oil the heights. But the hills -iiced themselves for each other. Garside 
were farther off than they looked, and flave lived if-he had not stayed 

they had to return, exhausted. m the desert to give Ridley companion- 

Then ■ Lieutenant'-Ridley ■'"made--his; -ship ; Ridley--killed---himself so that 
valiant, decision.- Thereflvas only a little, Garside should have an. extra ration of 
water left. - Perhaps there was enough to water and an extra chance of life. 
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THE FiVE-WAH LAMP 

Where Is It? 

We found in a little shop a much- 
desired article, a really low-powered 
'electric lamp,consuming only five watts. 

Having never seen one before, we 
inquired its origin and found that it was 
of foreign make. The electrician added 
that he could not obtain any of British 
make. Further inquiry showed that 
lamps of even 15 watts are difficult to 
get. 

This ought not to be at any time, 
especially now, when it is important to 
use as little current as possible and to 
keep down our electric bills. 

A 5-watt lamp is quite sufficient for 
corridors, offices, and bedrooms in war¬ 
time. It is absurd to burn 25 or 50 watt 
lamps and then reduce their light by 
shades. i 

Could not the Government organise 
a supply which would be of real benefit 
to most of. the nation’s households? 


A Good Deed of 
the League 

A reporf jilst' issued by the League of 
Nations Commission on Malaria bears 
witness to the good work it has been able 
to do in spite of the war. 

From Jugo-Slavia to Java the malaria 
reports and"inquiries come and are 
considered; and in Java especially, 
where there are 3d kinds of mosquitoes, 
good work'h'as been done. The Javanese 
are learning the Value of mosquito 
clearance, ’and;qn the coastal 'marshes, 
where there 'is rhucli malaria and 
myriads of, mosquitoes, the scourge has 
been to some extent allayed by flooding 
the marshes from the sea. ' 

The most' valuable fonvard step in 
helping sufferer's'from malaria has been 
the discovery-bf a new drug, totaquina, 
which is far more effective than quinine. 
This is due to the League’s long and 
persistent inquiries, , 


The Schoolboy's Diary 

For Boys esder fifteen years of age 
During the holidays.or. term you need a diary 
to record your doings and engagements, your 
friends’ addresses, sports results, homework 
and prep. The book contains many pages of 
French and Latin Verbs, tables for Maths., 
Science, Sports' records, Aviation, Speed 
records. Size 5 5 >; 3 J ins. 

In Cloth.. ' .i .. .. .1/3 

In Leather Cloth, with pencil and maps .. 1/6 
In Leather^ with pencil and pockets and maps 3/0 

For Girls there is THE SCHOOLGIRL’S DIARY, 
at th 6 same prices. 

For Public Schoolboys and Undergraduates, etc., 
^ there is 


The Public School Diary 

In Leather Cloth, with pencil and maps .. 1/8 

In Leather, with pockets, pencil and maps 8/6 
Size.4j X 3 ins. 

The Wireless Diary 

It contains illustrations, Condenser Reading?, 
articles upon Maintenance, Reception, Morse 
Code, etc. Size 4J X 2*- ins. 

Cloth.. .1/- 

Leather, with pencil, etc., refillable .. 2/6 

The Doy Scout's Diary 

Compiled at headquar¬ 
ters, it is just chock-full 
of helpful hints. 

Size 4J X 2| ins. ‘ 

Cloth Cover .. .. 9d. 

„ „ with pencil 1 /- 
Leather.with pencil, 
pockets and note¬ 
book, refillable .2/S 
Presentation Edition 5/- 

For Guides there is 
THE GIRL GUIDE’S 
DIARY, 

at the same prices. 

Also the ROVER 
SCOUT’S DIARY 1/6 
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The Childi~e7i^s Newspaper 

Moon & Planets in Procession 

Aldebaran and the Hyades 


INURING next week, writes the C N 
Astronomer, the Moon will pass 
successively between the planets Mars, 
Jupiter. and Saturn. On Monday evening 
the Moon will appear almost midway 
between the slightly pink-tinted Mars and 
the much more brilliant white Jupiter, the 
Moon being at a slightly lower altitude. 
On the evenings of the 19th and 20th the 
Moon will appear between Jupiter and 
Saturn, being nearer to Jupiter on the 
first ev'ening and to Saturn on the next. 

Mars and Saturn are now at about the 
same degree of brilliancy but strikingly 
different in hue ; ‘ one on each side of 
Jupiter, Mars being the nearest, the 
three planets form an almost straight 
line and add considerably to the beauty 
of. our night sky. 

Farther to the east the glory of the 
V-shaped stellar cluster of the Hyades 
ma\' be studied when the Moon is not 
in their vicinity. They provide a 
striking contrast to the more concen¬ 
trated blaze of the Pleiades, described 
in the C N of December 2. The Hyades 
appear much less condensed partly 
because they are so much nearer to us 
than the Pleiades, being on an average 
only 13G light-years distant, that is 
about 8,600,000 times farther away 
than our Sun. Between 20 and 30 of 
the larger suns of this cluster can be 
seen by the naked eye, but between 
50 and 60 are revealed through glasses— 
a truly magnificent sight, several pairs 
of suns being a striking feature. 

Upwards of a hundred stars are to be 
seed through a small' telescope, but 
tlie cluster does not contain as many 
suns as the Pleiades. Nevertheless the 
Hyades occupy about as much space, 
and were we on a world within the 
Hyades there would be some thirty 
bright stars in the surrounding heavens 
for e\-ery one that adorns our present 
skies. 

The suns of the Hyades are not 
generally so large or bright as those of 


the Pleiades, they are in fact of an 
older and more advanced type, much 
nearer in stellar evolution to the stage 
of our Sun. They have therefore 
radiated away a larger proportion of 
their energy and so have shrunk to 
smaller and less brilliant conditions, 
like a white-hot poker that has cooled 
to a yellow heat. The whole cluster of 
the Hyades is travelling towards the 
east like a vast flock of celestial birds 
although they are actually immense 
flaming suns, many of them larger 
than ours and with numerous attendant 
worlds and satellites, all speeding in a 
colossal path through our Universe. 

But the bright reddish star Aldebaran 
and the two smaller suns of Sigma are 
exceptions, for these are not part of the 





Aldebaran . 

; Hft. ; ^Gamma 

Sigma,* . . .» • « 

• ■(' * . .* * 

. . L .! .• ’ . Lambda 


The Hyades star cluster 

cluster itself but merely in the line-of- 
sight, being only little more than a 
third of the distance away. Aldebaran, 
known lor some thousands of years as 
the Bull’s Eye, owing to its position 
in the head of Taurus, the Bull, and 
also its strong red glint, is a " giant ” 
sun in an early stage of existence. 
It has a measured diameter of 32,600,000 
miles, so were Aldebaran as near to 
us as our Sun, it would appear as 
a great whirling mass of reddish fire 
and flame, the whole some 38 times 
wider than our Sun a{>pears to us. 
With Aldebaran is a small planetary 
sun which long ages hence may evolve 
into a great replica of our own beautiful 
world. G. F. M. 


The Good and the Clever 


The Boy Talks 

If only the good were clever 
And only the clever were good. 

This world would he better than ever 
IFc dreamed that it possibly could. 

But alas it is seldom or never 
The two hit it off as they should : 

The good are so hard on the clever, 
The clever so rude to the good. 

The Boy ; You would think from 
these lines that goodness and cleverness 
are quite separate, and my sister found 
me another line out of Charles Kingsley 
which says. Be good, sweet maid, and 
let who will be clever ; but it is quite 
possible, isn’t it, to be both clever and 
good ? 

The Man : Undoubtedly, for, white 
genius and originality of conception are 
rare, learning can make any normal 
person clever in these days, and goodness 
is a matter of course to a cultured being. 

Boy : But some people are so much 
quicker than others in learning how to do 
things, 

i Man : Yes, people are unequal in 
natural gifts, but the common stock of 
knowledge is so great that the normal, 
or ev'en those below the average in 
natural intelligence, can equip themselves 
with a borrowed cleverness which would 
have astonished the learned men of 
olden days. 

Boy : Does goodness help us to be 
clever ? 

Man : To be good is to be kind, help¬ 
ful, generous, compassionate. The really 
good person finds pleasure in these lovely 
qualities. To exercise them he needs 
knowledge. The cleverer he is the more 


With the Man 

he can help, the better he can make his 
goodness tell. We need not wonder, 
therefore, that a good man is often found 
to be a clever man who has devoted 
himself to the pursuit of knowledge to 
fit himself for work worth doing. Such 
a man rejoices in the power for good he 
possesses. No more glorious life can be 
imagined than that of a good man armed 
with the knowledge that is power. 

Boy: But there are clever bad men, I 
have heard. 

Man: They are exceptional. A 
criminal, say, has usually an un¬ 
developed mind which has gone astray 
through lack of proper training. Crime 
is essential folly, and could not be enter¬ 
tained by an educated person even on 
grounds of pure selfishness. That 
honesty is the best policy is perfectly 
true, although it expresses only a selfish 
view. That an honest man is the noblest 
work of God is a better saying. The best 
definition of honesty is ” real and true," 
and that may also serve as a definition 
of goodness. 

Boy: Then it must be true that real 
Cleverness is real Goodness ! 

Man : That is well said. It is not 
clever to use natural or acquired gifts 
for bad ends. To sow ill is to harvest 
misery. The good man cannot always 
avoid misfortune, but when it comes he 
has a stock of fortitude that enables him 
to face it. . . 

NEXT WEEK’S CN 

Owing to the approach of Christmas 
the CN will be on sale from Tuesday 
next week instead of Thursday. 


December 16, 1939 


THE FAVOURITES ARE 
HERE AGAIN 

Annuals For Everybody 

In last week’s issue we told of a C N 
father who set out to buy Christmas 
presents for his young people. 

Being still a boy at heart he became 
first of all absorbed in the Annuals for 
boys, but his search took him later to 
the books for girls and those for the 
not-so-very-big girls and boys. 

He found an old friend of the family 
in the Schoolgirl’s Own Annual and he 
knew that this would be ideal for ]\tary, 
age 13. This 6s book has a high reputa¬ 
tion for its stories and this year there 
are no fewer than 16 of them, all by 
favourite writers for girls. There are 
many helpful articles, too, on just those 
subjects schoolgirls will appreciate, while 
the illustrations are of a high standard. 

That cheery young rascal Tiger Tim 
entertains the little people every Wed¬ 
nesday in his own paper ; but in his 
Annual he and his merry band of Bruin 
Boys have far better scope for' their 
astonishing adventures, and right merrily 
they carry on. In addition to the 
escapades of the Bruin Boys there are 
numerous stories and picture-stories of 
other characters ; and the many gaily- 
coloured illustrations will delight young 
readers. Tiger Tim's Annual is an old 
friend every year, but it. is ever-young 
in its appeal, and the 6s it costs-will 
provide months of enjoj'ment. 

The Circus and Its Joys 

Many older boys and girls will remem¬ 
ber happy hours spent with Bubbles 
Annual in the years that are gone, and 
will be the first to suggest that this 
cheerful book will appeal to their younge'r 
brothers and sisters. . Bubbles Annual, 
which costs only four shillings, ...has 
conjuring tricks and games, riddles and 
rhymes, and other attractive features. 

All the world loves a circus, and 
though their visits to town must be 
fewer during the war the spirit of the 
sawdust" ring can be taken right into 
the home with one newcomer among 
the Annuals. The Big Top Circus 
Annual has numerous stories and pic¬ 
tures of circus life and at 5s is splendid 
value. It will appeal to all who have 
been to a circus—and who has not ? 

Oranges for Wood 

Bartering continues to make pro¬ 
gress, even in time of war. 

The Spanish Government is making 
bargains with Norway, Sweden, Fin¬ 
land, Belgium, Holland, and Switzer¬ 
land to send them oranges in exchange 
for a variety of goods. By this means 
Spain will obtain timber, wood-pulp, 
cod, cod-liver oil, coffee, sugar, rubber, 
and manufactured goods. 

We' doubt not that some day a world 
clearing house will help all nations to 
exchange their surpluses of commodi¬ 
ties for things they do not produce. 


Will You Help the 
CN by Using This? 


Children’s Newspaper 
ORDER FORM 

Please deliver the C N each week 
to 

Name 

Address 

and charge to me 
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A SHRILL, indignant voice came from the 
lean-to kitchen of the little shack 
on the hillside. 

"You big thief, aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself ? ’’ 

Sam Burney, tramping up the steep path 
from the creek below, chuckled. 

" Bumblefoot in trouble again,” he re¬ 
marked. 

Reaching the open door, he looked in at a 
sight which would have paralysed most 
people. A very small boy aged about ten was 
.standing in front of an enormous grizzly 
bear, abusing him like a pickpocket, and 
the bear was listening with something sus¬ 
piciously like a twinkle in his small greenish 
eyes. The boy heard the steps of the new¬ 
comer. 

“ Sam 1 " he cried. Bumblefoot’s been 
at the syrup again. He ought to be whipped." 

Sam looked at the empty syrup tin on the 
floor and the sticky stuff dripping from the 
bear’s jaws. 

“ Then you’d better do it. Bob. He might 
object if I took a hand.” 

" Object,” Bob repeated scornfully, and 
snatched up a broom. " Get out, you old 


the sharp scent of burning, honey. . Breen 
turned to Sam. . - ; . 

. ‘‘.Gettmg ready to sign ? ” he jeered. .’’.T' 
ain’t waiting very long,” he added ominous¬ 
ly, and looked at Bob. ., 

Sam’s heart sank. He knew what this 
horrible man meant. 

Some time passed. Breen and his men 
,smoked-and talked ; Sam racked his brain 
for any way. out of this horrible -fix, but 
could find none. He heard a slight sound 
outside. .Something was brushing against 
the wall.. Bob nudged him with his elbow. 

.'\gain a.rustle, then suddenly Bob gave 
a sharp whistle. 

Breen swung on him. " What the 

blazes-” he began, and was stopped by a 

yell from Simon. " Watch out! A bear! ” 
There was Bumblefoot with his head 
in at the door. The scent of the burning 
honey had attracted him; then he had 
heard Bob’s whistle. He bulked enormous 
in the doorway. 

A Good Laugh 


Sam smiled, for he was sure of his ground. 

“ You tell him, with my compliments, he’s 
mistaken. I’ve homesteaded this section 
from the State of Oregon.” 

“ The State’s not going to help you. Dad’s 
the State in these parts. If you ain’t gone 
by tomorrow watch out for trouble. We 
don’t want any squatters.” 

" Squatter indeed ! " Bob cried angrily. 

" Don’t get excited. Bob,” said Sam 
quietly. " The lad knows no better.” He 
turned to Blister, who was crimson with 
fury. " Go right home, sonny, and tell your 
dad I’ll be .waiting when he comes to call.” Dreen pulled his pistol and fir^. But as he' 

Blister was shouting as he rode away. i-nanao-^H fn ^wmor hnnnri 


What’s he mean ? ” Bob demanded. 
" Is he ctazy ? ” 

" Just puffed up. His dad is one of those 
range bosses who thinks he owns the 
country.” 

Sam seemed to take it all very calmly, but 
actually was uneasy. He had never met 
Breen, but had heard of him as a most 
dangerous man. No doubt Breen had 
somehow heard of Sam’s gold find and 
coveted it. 


did so Sam managed to swing his bound 
legs and kick him on the ankle. The bullet 
went high, but it just scored Bumblefoot’s 
back. 

The pain roused the great beast -to fury. 
His roar shook the.shack as he plunged 
forward. 

“ Let me get out! ” cried Simon, and 
flung himself through the window, knocking 
over the table in his haste. The others 
followed, falling over one another in their 
panic. 

Bumblefoot knew he could not pass the 


Ne.xt morning early Sam rode oyer to his 

hi-said! anrthVbearwho^seeihedlb ^ 'le^ft^eighbour aprospectprnamedTighe, window. With almost human wiidom he 

and told mm or the trouble. Tighe listened, swung round and went jmt at the door. 

" You’re right, Sam. King Breen is a 
wolf. I’ll tell you what I’ll do. I’m going 
into Cloud City for grub, and I’ll see Sheriff 
Armstrong and tell him. Armstrong’s a 

B umblepoot, as Sam and Bob Burney white man, and I guess he'll help if he can. 

Him VinH tlipir n.n 1 ever sinrn But yOU Watch OUt. Don’t let them SllCak 

up on you.” 

Sara thanked him and rode back. All 
was quiet. But when he went down to his 
mine Sam took Bob with him. Bob was 
busy. He had found a bee tree, and during 

__ the morning he took out a nice lot of 

to the cabin, where he accepted any deli- honey, which they carried back with them Kob bolted for the door, but Sam waited 
cacies that were offered, and was ap't to at midday, take his double-barrelled gun from the 

help himself when they weren’t. He was All seemed quiet as they went into the rack. He heard a crow of delight from 
• ■ • ■ ■ cabin. Bob. 

" I’ll get dinner,” Bob said. " You keep 
a look-out, Sam.” 

" You’re a bit late for that,” came aharsh 
voice, and out of the kitchen stepped a man 
who grasped a pistol in his right hand. He 


P>- 

understand perfectly, wheeled round and 
waddled out into the-sunshine, and so down¬ 
hill into the brush, where he disappeared. 

A Stranger Appears 

uiiBLEPOOT, as Sam and Bob Burney 
called him, had been their pal ever since 
they came out into these Oregon hills three 
years ago. They had found him as a cub, 
caught In a trap, and more than half dead. 
They had released and fed him, and now he 
was tame as a dog. He roved and found 
his own food, but constantly came back 


now a huge creature weighing as much as a 
bullock. His damaged foot was still crooked, 
and that was why they called him Bumble¬ 
foot, but, apart from that, he was a splendid 
specimen of his kind. 

" Dinner’s ready,” Bob said. " I was ■ 


" He’ll kill them,” Sam said sharply, as 
he struggled frantically to get free. 

Bob wriggled forward, and though his 
hands were tied managed to pick up a 
knife which had fallen with the rest of 
the things from the overturned table. 

" Turn round," he told Sam, and when 
Sam did so Bob set to sawing at the cord 
round his brother’s wrists. The knife was 
sharp and in a few moments the cord was 
cut. Then it was easy. In a matter of 
moments Sam had cut them both free. 


fixing up the table when that old bear 
sneaked in on me.” 

Small as he was. Bob was a capable cook, 
and. Sam complimented him on the venison 
stew made up with vegetables from the 
fenced garden. When they had finished and 
washed up Sam took a small buckskin bag 
from his pocket and handed it to Bob. 

" What’s it weigh. Bob ? ” 

Bob held it a moment. 

" All of half a pound,” he said. His eyes 
widened. " Sam, you didn’t get that this 
morning ? ” 

“ I did. And there’s more. I’ve struck the 
rich patch at last. Funny after all these 
years when I’ve just made a bare living.” 
He paused. “ Bob, you ought to go to 
school,” he said. 

Bob’s face fell. He looked miserable. 
“ No 1 I’d only get ill again.” 

A look of extraordinary kindness and 
affection showed in Sam’s blue eyes as they 
rested on the slight j’et wiry figure of his 
young brother. 

"It’s lonely here for you,” he said. 

" Lonely ! ” repeated Bob, with scorn. 
" I sleep all night, I’m busy all day. I just 
love these mountains and the creek and the 
shack. And, anyhow, you teach me. I can 
read and write as well as any chap of ray 
age. I’m well and, as I said before, I don’t 
want to see people.” 

" Seems you’re going to see one,” said 
Sam in his quiet way as he pointed to a 
pony cantering up the creek. A boy w-as on 
his back. The boy rode straight up to the 
shack and the brothers went out to meet 
him. The newcomer was about fifteen, big 
and strong. He was nearly as dark as an 
Indian, and his grey-green eyes rvere sharp 
and hard. 

" Your name Burney ? ” he asked 
abruptly. 

Sam nodded. " And yours ? ” he asked. 

." I’m Blister Breen,” replied the other 
arrogantly. “ I’ve a message for you from 
Dad.” 

" And who may your dad be ?” . Sam 
asked. 

“My Dad’s King Breen. And if you 
don’t know who he is you pretty soon will. 
He said to tell you this land you’re squatting 
on is his and you got to quit right away.” 


was a big fellow with a great hooked nose. 
Shaggy eyebrows overhung cruel, greenish 
eyes. Behind him were two other men, 
both armed. 

" I told you to clear out,” the leader said 
to Sam. 

You can’t order a man to clear off his 
own land,” Sam answered quietly. 

" Can’t I ? ” Breen’s eyes narrowed. 
" How are you going to stop me'? ” 

Sam shrugged. " You can kill me. of 
course, but that won’t give you my ground. 
It’s registered to me—-and my heirs.” 

King Breen turned to his men. " Tie ’em 
both,” he ordered. 

Sam could’ not resist. He and Bob were 
both tied firmly. 

" You’re kind of fond of that kid brother 
o’ yours, ain’t you ? ” Breen asked. 

“ That’s a fool question,” Sam retorted. 

" Well,” Breen drawled, " I’ve a paper 
here for you to sign. It makes over this 
land and shack to me for the sum of 50 
dollars. Until j-ou signs it the kid stays 
tied and gets nothing to eat or drink. ’ You 
get me ? ” 

The Prisoners 

. C.vM stared. Such brutality was beyond 
his understanding. 

Bob broke in, " Don’t you dare sign 
that paper, Sam. I’d die rather than let 
this beast have our land.”. 

“ You’ll have time to tbink of it,” said 
Breen with a chuckle. He turned to one of 
his men. " Simon, fix up some dinner. 
Looks like there’s plenty to eat.” He 
picked up the jar Bob had brought in. 
" Honey, by gum. Make some flapjacks. 
The honey’ll go fine with them.” 

Simon set to work at once. Brute as he 
looked, he could cook. The flapjacks, 
mixed with flour and milk, came off the 
frying-pan one after another, sizzling hot, 
and Ilreen, Simon, and the third man, whose 
name was Curtin, devoured half a dozen 
apiece smothered in honey. 

. Sam and Bob, who lay helpless propped 
against the wall, watched the feast, and 
were already hungry and thirsty. 

The meal finished, Simon swept the 
scraps into the pan and flung the contents 
into the stove. The air was filled with 


“ They’re up a tree ! ” he shrieked. 

Sam sprang after him and caught him 
by the arm. ” Keep back, you silly 1 
They have pistols.” 

He was right. Breen, getting astride a 
branch, was already settling, himself for a 
shot at Bumblefoot, who was rearing his 
great bulk against tbe trunk of the tree. 

Sam flung his gun to his shoulder and sent 
a charge of buckshot crashing through the 
branches just above Breen’s head. 

" Drop your pistol ! ” he ordered. " Drop 
it, or the next cartridge won’t be a miss.” 

There is nothing more terrifying than 
the whistlfe of a charge of buckshot. Breen 
knew that Sam would be as good as his 
word—knew, too, that he could not miss. 
Furious, he dropped his pistol. It hit 
Bumblefoot on the nose and made him even 
angrier than before. He tore bark from 
the tree in great strips, and looked as if he 
were going to climb it. 

" Shoot the brute,” Breen begged, but 
Sam only laughed. 

" Stay where you are and he can’t touch 
you,” he ansv.ered. 

“ He’ll have the tree down ! ” snarled 
Breen, who was half crazy with rage and 
fear. 

“ The tree’ll stand all right,” Sam said. 
“ Get up a bit farther and you’ll be safe 
enough.” 

Breen and his two men scrambled 
hastily upwards, getting as high as the 
branches would bear them. Bob chuckled 
at the sight. 

“ Bumblefoot’s turned the tables on 
them properly,” he said to Sam. 

"Yes, they’re safe enough for the present,” 


Sam agreed, " but we can’t keep them there 
for ever.” ,- ; , " - . , • , 

-‘.’Bumblefoot -will .-quiet down after a 
bit.... Then we’ll, make them come down, 
one by one,.and tic them up.”- 

"We might do that,” Sam answered; 

" but then we have the whole job over 
again. We can’t keep them prisoners, 
and if rve let them loose Breen ■ will only 
be back again tomorrow with more men.” 

" We’re not letting ’emtoose,” Bob said 
firmly. " And, Sam, I’m hungry.” 

" So am I,” said Sam. 

■" All .right. I’ll go back into the house 
and make some sandwiches. You watch 
them.” He trotted off, and Sam reloaded 
his gun.. 

Breen was getting over his scare. He 
began to bluster. “ You-can’t keep me up 
here, Burney 1 ” , 

" Why not ? ” Samasked dtyly. 

“My men will be-over-to look for me.” 

’.’ ■They won’t'come -before tomorrow,” 
Sara said. ,." Nights are, getting cold,” he 
added slyly. Breen bit-his lip. His eyes 
glowed with fury, but he swallowed his 
rage. 

Bob came out of the house with two large 
sandwiches. He handed one to Sam and 
stood munching -the .-other, watching Breen 
with a twinkle in his eyes. And Breen, 

■ angrier than ever, began to tell the brothers 
what he would do to them when he got 
down. 

He was so busy with these .threats that 
he never saw four men ride up. Their 
leader, a powerfully-built man, pulled up 
his horse and stared first at Breen, then 
at the brothers. 

“ Well,” he drawled,"-if this ain’t the 
limit ! I come riding all the way out Here to 
help these lads King Breen was oppressing, 
and now it looks like it’s Breen I’ve got to 
rescue. And—from—a—tame—b’ar,” he 
added slowly. 

There was a sudden roar of laughter 
from his three men, and once they started 
they could not stop. 

" A tame b’ar! ” they echoed, and 
laughed till the valley rang. Sheriff .-Vrin- 
strong turned to Bob. 

" Call off Bumblefoot, kid,” he said, 
" and let them fellers come down. I don’t 
reckon you’ll need to worry about ’em no 
more. Fellers as gets treed by a tame b’ar 
ain’t what you might call formidable. The 
story will be all over Oregon afore the 
week’s out.” 


COULD 

YOUR 

TEETH 

FACE 

THE CAMERA? 


Could your teeth stand a " close-up ” ? 
How particular Film Stars must be in 
choosing their dentifrice 1 The camera 
seems to focus on their teeth. Many have 
discovered the marv'ellous efficacy of a 
toothpaste containing ' Milk of Magnesia ’ 
brand antacid for imparting to tooth enamel 
that dazzling whiteness which you would like 
your own teeth to possess. Phillips’ Dental 
Magnesia containing 75% ' Milk of hlagnesia ’ 
instantly neutralizes -harmful mouth acids, 
thus abolishing the chief cause of unsightly 
yellowness, ugly tartar and decay. You 
have only to try Phillips’ Dental Magnesia 
to realize why it is the only toothpaste 
for thousands to whom immaculate white 
teeth are a precious asset. Get a tube 
to-day! Cd., lOJd. and 1/6. Sold every¬ 
where. ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ is the trade 
mark of Phillips’ preparation of Magnesia. 





THE BRITISH WAY 
OF ENJOYING 
THE BLACKOUT 
NIGHTS 


Ask your dealer for a catalogue 
of Meccano Products, or write 
for a copy to Dept. 27 , Meccano 
Ltd., Binns Road, Liverpool 13 . 
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Two Witty Despatches 
51R Charles Napier, the 
famous British general, 
when he had conquered 
Scinde, in India, is said to 
have wired the punning des¬ 
patch, Peccavi, which is Latin 
for I have sinned (Scinde). 

Even more witty was a 
similar despatch said to have 
been sent by Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell after he captured Luck¬ 
now from the Indian rebels : 
Nunc sum fortunatus, mean¬ 
ing I am in Luck-noiy. 


Ice on Fire 

Jt is possible to set a piece of 
ice ablaze in the following 
manner. Get a small pellet of 
the metal known as potassium. 
Press the potassium well into 
the ice, using a chip of wood 
for the purpose and not the 
fingers. After a short -while 
hydrogen is freely evolved, 
and the heat produced is 
sufficient to set the gas alight. 
Thus one has secured the 
novel spectacle of a piece of 
ice flaming up. 


A Thimble Trick 
TRICK that any boy or girl 
can perform with a little 
practice is that of throwing a 
thimble into the air and 
catching it on the forefinger. 
That, at any rate, is what 
appears to be done. As a 



matter of fact, the thimble is 
caught in the sleeve and a 
second thimble is dexterou.sly 
slipped on to the finger in the 
manner shown in the pictures. 
Success depends entirely on 
careful and repeated practice. 

Id on Parle Frangals 
The Wise Man 

Tins is from tlie Senuoii on the 
Mount, in Matthew, chapter seven. 

24. Quiconque entend ces 
paroles que je dis, et les met en 
pratique, sera semblable a un 
homme prudent qui a bati sa 
maison sur le roc. 

25. La pluie est tombiie, les, 
torrents sent venus, les vents ont 
souffle et se sont jetes contre 
Cette maison ; elle n’est point 
tombee, parce qu’elle <5tait fon¬ 
dle sur le roc. 

Peter Puck on the Blackout 
J WALK along tile blackened 
street, 

Witli not a glimmer from the 

skies. 

And on a lamp-post bang my nose. 

1 wish 1 had a tom-cat’s eyes! 


Jn each of the folloiving 
sentences is concealed the 
name of a god or goddess or 
other character in classical 
mythology, 

We bought it from a gipsy 
cheaply. 

We had striven uselessly to 
come to an agreement. 

I hope that you have not 
caught a chill, Esther dear. 

We gave the comedian a good 
reception. Ansu'^r next meek 

A Riddle in Rhyme 
WHY sliould a fowl be ve.xed if 
you remarked ’twas like a 
pheasant ? 

You’d think with such fine, 
feathers it would find this very 
pleasant; 

But that is not the case, ’twould 
. be as angry as could be. 

Because you would be making 
game of it, as you will see ! 


Susan Goes Shopping 



Answer next week 


A Word-Square in Pictures 



^■yRlTE down the initial letters of the objects shoivn in the same 
order as the pictures. If this is done con-eotly the result will 
be a five-letter word-square. Ansaer next week 



WILL FATHER CHRISTMAS FIND 
HIS WAY THIS YEAR? 

For children who have evacuated from East 
London, and for those who have not, we 
hope to provide the usual 10,000 Christmas 
Treats—with,toys and a lengthy entertain¬ 
ment. Please send your gift to The Rev. Perc y 
Ineson, Superintendent, EAST END MISSIOM, 
Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney,E.l. 


What Happened on Your Birthday 
Dec. 17. Sir Humphry Davy 

bom .... 1778 

18. Parli.ameut made the 

Great Protestation . 1621 

19. Sir William Parry born . 1790 

20. Louis Napoleon became 

President of France . 1848 

21. Benjamin Disraeli born . 1804 

22. George Eliot died . . 1880 

23. Sir Richard Arkwright 

born.1732 

The Dry Place 

Qn the fly-leaf of a very dull 
book a wag penned these 
amusing lines : 

If there should be anollier flood. 
For refuge hither fly ; 

Though all the world should be 
submerged, 

This .book would still be dry. 


Grow Mustard and Cress 

Qreen salads will be scarce 
during the coming winter, 
so crops of mustard and cress 
will be very welcome. 

This useful salad can be grown 
quite well on folded pieces of 
thickish material rested on 
dishes and placed in the window 
of a room w-here there is plenty 
of light. Make the material 
thoroughly moist, and sow the 
cress seed first as this is of 
slower growth than the mustard. 
Scatter the seed rather thickly 
on one of the pads and then, 
three days later, sow the mus¬ 
tard on another. Keep the 
material damp and soon the 
little plants will come up and 
develop very rapidly. When 
they are two or three inches high 
the salad is ready for cutting. 


Half-Hour Cross Word 



Reading Across. 1. A net¬ 
work trimming. 4. Requests. 
8 , An age or period. 10. To 
bind. 11. To resolve. 13. 
Chemical symbol for sodium. 
14. Border. 15. High moun¬ 
tain. 17. To give the accolade 
to a knight. 20. This is used to 
propel a boat. 22. French for 
the. 23. A whole or total. 26. 
The second person. 27. To 
drag a boat through the water. 

28. 'To check a moving force. 

29. A dell. 

Reading Down. 1. Guided. 
2. The scene of a contest. 3. A 
list of goods. 5, To incite to 
action. 6 . Relationship. 7. 
Perceived. 9, To wander. 12. 
Middle. 18. State of equality. 
18. A conductor’s stick. 19. 
Settles an account. 21. Danger 
signal. 24. Obtained. 25. A 
sheep. Answer next week 


Other Worlds Next Week 
JN the evening Venus is low in the 
south-west Soon after sunset; 

Mars and 
Jupiter are in 
the south-west 
later; and 
Saturn and 
Uranus are in 
the south. In 
the morning 
Mercury is low 
in the south-east. The picture 
shows the Moon as it may be seen 
at 6 o'clock on Monday evening, 
December 18. 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
The Heading. Blackberry, bee, bury¬ 
ing beetle, bullfinch, blue tit, blind- 
worm, beech, badger, blue butterfly, 
bat, barn owl. 

Who Is He? Baden-Powell 
What Am IP Reign, rein; rain 
Peter Puck’s Fun Fair 
The hidden letters spell PLANK.—The 
letters on the card spell Shelley, Tenny- 
son, Cowper.— 

The diagram shows 
how the design can 
be drawn in one 
line. — The black 
and white men are 
moved thus: 2 & 3 
t0 5 paces 9 & 10, 5 & 

6to2&3, S&9to5 
& 6 , 1 & 2 to 8 & 9 . 




Jacko Mends the Armchair^ 



Qne day Father Jacko’s armchair got itself in an accident and 
broke its leg. " Pooh ! ” said Jacko to himself. “ All it 
wants is a bit of glue." And off he went to find some. He made a 
splendid job of it: the chair looked fine. Unfortunately his 
father flung himself down in it, ail unsuspecting, before the glue 
was .set. There was a frightful crash ! 



MOTHERS LEARN 
. VALUE OF 
MILK OF MAGNESIA’ 


Because it is so ielp)- 
ful in keeping babies 
and children healthy 
and happy. every 
mother should know 
about the many uses of 
' Milk of Magnesia.’ 

This harmless, almost 
tasteless preparation is 
most effective in relieving those 
symptoms of babies and children 
generally caused by souring food in the 
little digestive tract, such as disordered 
stomach, frequent vomiting, feverishness, 
colic. As a mild laxative, it acts gently, 
but certainly, to open the little bowels in 
constipation, colds and children’s ail¬ 
ments. 

A teaspoonful of ‘ Milk of Magnesia *■ 
does the work of half a pint of lime 
water in neutralizing cow’s milk for in¬ 
fant feeding, and preventing hard cu.rds. 

Obtainable everywhere, at 1/3 & 2/6. 
The large size contains three times the 
quantity of the small. Be careful to ask 
for * Milk of Magnesia,’ which is the 
registered trade-mark of Phillips’ prepara¬ 
tion of magnesia, prescribed and recom¬ 
mended by . physicians for correcting 
excess acids. Now also in tablet form 
■MILK OF MAGNESIA■ brand TABLETS 
6d., 1/-, ,2/- and 3/0. Each Tablet is the 
equivalent of a teaspoonful of the liquid 
preparation. 
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